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Ji  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  addressed  to  those 
trhOf  believing  in  Oody  yet  refuse  or  hesitate  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  udiom  he  hath  sent.  By  Dr  John  Insrlis, 
one  of  the  Ministers  of  Old  Grayfriars  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  'William  Blackwood.  i830.  8vo.  Pp.  354-. 

The  avowed  enemies  of  the  Christian  Faith,  wdio  have 
rejected  its  evidences,  denied  its  obligations,  and  evinced 
a  decided  hostility  to  its  institutions,  are,  the  Atheist,  the 
Libertine,  and  the  professed  Deist.  It  is  evident  that,  from 
the  first  of  these,  the  great  argument  in  support  of  reveal¬ 
ed  religion  can  expect  little  favour,  inasmuch  as  v/ith  him 
there  is  a  previous  question  to  be  discussed, — and  this  dis¬ 
cussion  belongs  properly  to  the  department  of  Natural 
Theology.  It  is  also  vain  to  expect  that  any  evidence 
which  we  can  adduce  will  obtain  much  credit  with  the 
Libertine,  whose  rejection  of  Christianity  proceeds,  not 
from  the  head,  but  from  the  heart, — from  a  determination 
not  to  acknowledge  its  truth,  rather  than  from  any  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  false.  But  the  Deist,  who  owns  the 
existence  of  a  powerful,  wise,  and  beneficent  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  professes  to  disbelieve  in  the  Gospel  revela¬ 
tion,  is  an  opponent  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
the  former  two ;  and  as,  in  common  with  the  Christian, 
he  affects  to  hold  in  abhorrence  the  absurdities  of  the 
Atheist  and  the  interested  dishonesty  of  the  profligate,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  a  clear  and  full  exposition  of  | 
the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  will  not  be  addressed  to  ; 
him  in  vain.  We  are  not,  indeed,  sanguine  enough  to  i 
expect  that  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  abundantly  sa¬ 
tisfactory  as  we  acknowledge  them  to  be,  must  force  con¬ 
viction  on  the  mind  of  every  man  who  calls  himself  an 
honest  Deist  ;  we  are  well  aware  that  secret  prejudices 
may  influence  such  men  to  reject,  in  this  case,  a  proof 
which,  in  any  other  c^se,  they  would  have  admitted  with¬ 
out  hesitation  ; — All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that,  with  the 
Heist,  properly  so  called,  the  evidences  of  religion  stand  a 
lH?tter  chance  of  being  fairly  examined  and  ai)preciated,  | 
than  with  any  other  class  of  infidels. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  Dr  Inglis  addresses  his  Vindica- 
tmn  of  the  Christian  Faith,  a  volume,  from  the  perusal 
of  which  we  have  just  risen  with  a  feeling  of  high  admi-  | 
nition  for  the  author,  and  of  much  satisfaction  with  his 
'vork.  We  run  no  hazard  in  affirming,  that  this  is  the 
^hlest  and  most  important  theological  treatise  which  has 
issued  from  the  ])ress  since  the  days  of  Dr  Paley.  The 
following  brief  abstract  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
me  cTuthor's  plan. 

lie  introduces  his  argument  with  the  proposition,  that 
^  divine  revelation  was  necessary.  He  then  c(»nsiders  the 
of  Christianity  to  be  received  as  such  a  revelation, 
the  presumption  afforded  by  the  character  of — first, 
secondly,  its />ecw/irtr  doctrines  ;  and  thirdly,  ! 
moral  duties  which  it  inculcates.  From  the  presump-  : 
he  proceeds  to  the  direct  and  positive  evidences,  after  ! 
^^ririg  lii^  way  by  an  elaborate  enquiry  into  the  truth 
ie  Gospel  history,  as  comprising  facts  not  miraculous, 
follows  a  masterly  chapter  on  Miracles.  The  suli- 


ject  that  comes  next  under  review  is  Prophecy,  in  con¬ 
nexion  w  ith  its  fulfilment,  which,  as  a  miracle  of  know'- 
ledge.  Dr  Inglis  considers  to  be  equal,  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  even  superior,  to  a  miracle  of  power,  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  a  divine  revelation  ; — the 
obscurity  of  prophecy  is  shortly  adverted  to  and  justified. 
Additional  evidence  is  adduced  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  conclusion, 
he  gives  a  summary  of  the  whole  argument,  and  insists 
that  all  the  evidence  wdiich  is  necessary,  or  which  can 
reasonably  be  desired,  for  convincing  the  candid  mind  as 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has  been  given  ;  and  that 
more  overwhelming  proof  could  not  have  been  afforded 
consistently  with  the  great  design  of  Providence  in  regard 
to  the  present  station  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  not  less 
responsible  for  his  faith  than  for  his  practice. 

e  are  sensible  that,  by  this  imperfect  analysis,  ^ve  give 
our  readers  a  veiy  inadequate  notion  of  Dr  Inglis’s  argu- 
j  ment,  and  its  successful  developenient.  Many  of  the  sub- 
I  jects  here  alluded  to  have  been  already  ably  discussed  by 
j  writers  of  great  eminence,  though  w^e  are  not  aware  that 
even  separately  they  have  ever  been  treated  with  greater 
perspicuity  than  by  our  author ;  and  certainly  in  their 
collective  capacity,  they  have  never  before  been  made  to 
bear  so  clearly  and  so  closely  upon  the  great  point  w'hich 
the  Christian  advocate  desires  to  establish.  A  work  like 
the  present  was  a  desideratum  in  our  theological  litera¬ 
ture.  Leslie,  Bishop  Watson,  Dr  Campbell,  and  others, 
not  to  mention  those  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
evidences  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  have  furnished  ample 
materials  for  a  complete  answer  to  the  Deistical  arguments 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Still  it  was  perhaps  a 
little  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  either 
the  Christian  enquirer  or  the  Deist  would  willingly  under¬ 
take  the  labour  of  making  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  several  treatises  throughout  which  the  argument 
was  scattered  ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  ordi¬ 
nary  readers  could  emnbine  for  themselves  the  several 
parts  of  the  argument  into  one  connected  view.  But  here 
we  have  a  volume  of  little  more  than  300  pages,  in  which 
all  the  necessary  evidences  are  stated  with  clearness, 
weighed  with  candour,  judiciously  advanced  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  and  rendered  subservient  to  a 
fair  and  conclusive  proof.  We  do  not  mean  to  hint  that 
the  present  work  is  a  mere  comj»endium  of  the  evidences 
as  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  several  treatises  oii 
the  subject  ;  we  consider  it  rather  as  an  able  and  a  com¬ 
plete  digest  (►f  the  whole  argument. 

One  particular  excellence  of  this  volume  we  must  not 
omit  mentioning  to  the  author’s  praise  ;  we  allude  to  the 
truly  Christian  temper  which  characterises  his  work,  and 
the  fairness  with  which  he  treats  the  arguments  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents.  In  perusing  the 
arguments  of  Chalmers,  Dr  C’ampbell,  Bishop  Watson, 
and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  ot  Addison,  we 
have  occasionally  met  with  rejisouing,  which  to  ourselves, 
who  had  no  previous  prejudice  to  get  over  in  regard  to 
the  great  point  at  issue,  was  sufficiently  satisfactory,  but 
which,  we  could  easily  perceive,  was  ill  calculated  to  remove 
such  prejudices  where  th«*y  existed,  and  which,  accord- 
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ingly,  must  have  failed  of  effect  with  even  a  tolerably 
candid  Deist.  Dr  Inglis,  on  the  otlier  hand^  is  partlcu-  - 
larly  careful  of  his  premises  ;  he  is  cautious  of  taking  for  ^ 
granted  what  may  with  any  show  of  reason  be  disputed ; 
his  strength  lies  in  taking  not  a  metaphysical,  but  a  com-  j 
mon  sense  view  of  the  question ;  and  he  is  particularly 
fond  of  inviting  his  antagonist  to  try  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  same  rules  which  reason  would  apply  to  a 
parallel  case,  regarding  any  indifferent  question  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  This,  after  all,  is  the  proper  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject ;  and  we  should  think  it  the  most  likely 
way  of  making  the  Deist  ashamed  of  his  own  unreason¬ 
ableness  ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  preventing  others  from 
Jistening  to  his  objections.  Our  author  carefully  avoids, 
however,  making  any  concession  which  would  compro¬ 
mise  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  the  truth  of  any  doctrine 
which  the  orthodox  creed  acknowledges;  the  complaisance 
which  has  received  our  praise  goes  no  farther  than  to  re¬ 
commend  the  author’s  argument  by  a  candour  of  reasoning, 
and  a  total  absence  of  offensive  language,  more  honoura¬ 
ble  to  himself,  and  more  likely  to  benefit  his  cause,  than 
if  he  had  shown  himself  a  skilful  master  of  the  acrimoni¬ 
ous  abuse  which  has  frequently  distinguished  and  disgraced 
theological  controversy.  In  reading  Dr  Inglis’s  volume, 
we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  listening  not  to  the  ingenious 
pleading  of  a  talented  advocate,  who  unduly  aggravates 
every  circumstance  that  seems  to  favour  his  cause,  \vhile 
he  mentions  slightly,  or  keeps  altogether  out  of  view, 
whatever  would  militate  against  it ;  but  to  the  upright 
judge,  who  has  honestly  made  up  his  opinion  from  the 
facts  laid  before  him ;  and  who,  in  summing  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  whole  case,  skilfully,  but  fairly,  directs  our 
attention  to  those  points  on  either  side  which  ought  to 
influence  our  judgment  and  affect  our  decision. 

To  the  high  praise  which  we  feel  disposed  to  bestow 
upon  the  present  work,  we  think  it  entitled  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grounds  : — Because  it  enters  into  a  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  the  evidences  of  our  religion  ; — because 
it  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to  the  deisiical  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Christian  faith  ; — and, 
because  this  answer  is  neither  couched  in  difhcult  language, 
nor  does  it  involve  any  nice  distinctions  or  intricacy  of 
argument,  which  Avould  render  it  unintelligible  to  men  of 
ordinary  capacity  and  limited  education.  It  is — and  this 
is  its  peculiar  excellence — a  plain  exposition  of  what  every 
intelligent  unprejudiced  Christian,  no  matter  whether 
he  inhabit  a  college  or  a  cottage, /ee/s  to  be  (as  far  as  na¬ 
tural  evidence  is  concerned)  his  apology  for  believing  in 
the  gospel  4)f  Jesus  Christ;  and  what  therefore  every  sin-  . 
cere  believer  must  rejoice  to  find  so  clearly  stated,  so  ably 
illustrated,  and  so  forcibly  urged.  In  our  own  opinion, 
the  man  who  can  reject  the  evidences  subjected  to  his  view 
in  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  Dr  Inglis’s  Vindication 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  has  a  mind  inaccessible  to  rational 
argument,  and  impenetrable  to  every  thing  short  of  the 
irresistible  Spirit  of  Divine  grace,  to  whose  gi’acioiis  in-  j 
fl lienee  we  accordingly  recommend  him. 

AVe  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  pointing  out  the 
faults  of  this  volume,  even  if  we  had  been  suettessful  in 
discovering  such.  Its  minor  beauties  of  style,  &c.,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon, — they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious.  We  have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  higher  ex<*ellencies  of 
the  volume,  partly  from  a  sense  of  justice  towards  the  au¬ 
thor,  but  still  more  from  a  conviction  that  the  work  it¬ 
self  is  calculated  to  become  eminently  and  extensively  use¬ 
ful.  With  regard  to  Dr  Inglis,  we  hjive  just  to  say  in 
conclusion,  that  he  is  evidently  as  well  acquainted  with 
his  Bible  as  with  the  Statute  Book.  His  present  publi¬ 
cation — we  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  Leslie  controversy,  it  is  his  only  one — 
will  obtain  for  him  from  posterity,  a  reputation  not  less 
honourable,  nor  less  merited  as  an  author,  than  that 
which  upon  other  grounds  he  enjoys  among  his  own  con¬ 
temporaries. 


Algce  BritanniccB :  or.  Descriptions  of  the  Marine  and 
other  Inarticidated  Plants  of  the  British  Islands  helonq. 
ing  to  the  Order  Algce  ;  with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the 
Genera,  By  Robert  Kaye  Greville,  LL.D.,  F.  R.s 
&c.  One  volume,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  MacLachlan  and 
Stewart.  1830.  Pp.  215. 


It  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
class  Cryptogamia  (the  24th  of  Linnajus)  have  been  care¬ 
fully  investigated  by  botanists  ;  but  they  seem  liktdv  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  to  those  who  engage  in  the  search,  as 
they  appear  within  an  ace  of  equalling  in  numbt  rs  the 
remaining  twenty^-three  classes  put  together.  Ci  ypto- 
gamic  plants  differ  from  those  of  the  other  classes,  both 
in  their  structure  and  reproductive  organs.  In  structure, 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  simply  cellular  ;  and,  in 
respect  to  their  reproductive  organs,  the\^  are  destitute  of 
stamens  and  pistils  ;  while  their  seeds  (designated  by  bo¬ 
tanists  sporules)  have,  unlike  the  seeds  of  other  plants, 
the  power  of  striking  root  indifferently  from  any  part  of 
their  surface. 

Botanists  have  now  established  twelve  orders — formiiiir 
so  many  natural  families — under  which  the  different 
Cryptogamic  plants  are  distributed.  Of  these,  one  of 

the  most  important  and  interesting  is  the  order  Alga* _ 

a  class  which  includes,  along  with  some  others,  all  the 
plants  commonly  known  under  the  denomination  of  sea¬ 
weeds.  For  an  account  of  their  importance,  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  point  of  view,  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  abstract 
in  our  62d  Number,  of  a  very  interesting  papei*  read  by 
Dr  Greville  to  a  meeting  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  which 
^ve  now  find  forms  part  of  the  introduction  to  his  present 
work.  The  Alga*  are  generally  aquatic  plants,  growing 
either  in  the  sea  or  fresh  water.  Their  roots  are  tihrons, 
— a  mere  fleshy  callous  disk, — and  are,  in  some  spe(‘ies, 
not  visible.  These  jdants  inay^  be  said  to  be  all  frondose, 
(the  distinct  leaves  in  some  species  being,  from  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  fructification,  still  called  fronds,)  sonit* 
of  them  wholly  so,  whilst  others  support  their  frond  on  a 
stem.  Their  seeds,  named  Granules  or  SporvJcs,  arc 
varioiislv  situated  ;  in  some  instances  thevare  naked,  and 
surrounded  by  an  open  involucre,  or  immersed  in  the 
frond ;  in  others,  they^  are  contcained  in  distinct  capsules, 
or  in  tubercles,  which  are  either  free  or  immersed  in  the 
frond.  In  several  species,  the  fructification  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  silupia  or  pod.  Many  species  are  provided 
with  vesicles  of  different  forms ;  the  most  common  (d 
which  are  regular  inflations  of  particular  parts  of  the 
frond,  filled  with  air.  These  are  supposed  to  be  of 
in  keeping  the  frond  afioat.  The  substance  of  the  Algsp 
is  veiy  varied.  Some  are  perfectly  membranaceous  and 
pellucid  ;  others  wiry,  corneous,  and  elastic  ;  while  others, 


again,  are  coriaceous  and  subligneous.  Almost  every  gra¬ 
dation  of  colour  is  to  be  found  among  them  ;  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ones  are  green,  red,  and  brown. 

The  botanist  will  find  Dr  Greville’s  work,  althouidi 


modestly’’  professing  to  confine  itself  to  the  Alga*  ot  the 
British  Isles,  a  source  of  much  more  extensive  intornia- 
tion.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  minute,  accurate,  and 
elegant  descriptions  (illustrated  by'  c<doured  plates)  ot  all 
the  species  native  to  this  country’,  a  Latin  synop^l^  nl  the 
known  genera,  with  a  sy^stematic  enumeration  (d  ‘^1!,*** 
better  known  species,  with  authoritative  references.  1 
introduction  to  the  Avork  contains,  moreover,  a  com*' 
historical  notice  of  the  progress  <»f  this  department  ot  ^ 
tanical  science  ;  an  account  of  the  geographical  di»tii 
tioii  of  the  different  species  ;  and  the  remarks 
alluded  to  on  the  economical  uses  of  these  plants. 
tw’o  last-mentioned  dis(!ussions  contain  much  that 
be  interesting  to  everv  cultivated  mind.  Indeed,  we  oo 
few  subjects,  connected  Avith  natural  science,  mo 
teresting  than  the  geography  of  ]»lants  ;  and  we 
AA’ell  take  this  opjmrtunity^  of  saying,  that  Ave  ^ 

few  labourers  in  this  department  Avho  knoAV'  so 
our  author  to  steer  clear  of  the  perilous  extremes  ot  - 
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nd  superficial  generalization  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  in¬ 
ability  to  rise  above  mere  particular  observation  on  the 

Dr  Greville  Informs  us,  that  in  preparing  materials  for 
this  work,  his  first  intention  was  to  do  no  more  than  to 
trive  a  faithful  description  of  the  British  inarticulated 
Alg»»  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Professor  Agardh. 
The  accumulation  of  materials,  however,  beyond  what  he 
had  anticipated,  and  the  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  Professor’s  system,  impressed  upon  him  by  more 
minute  enquiry,  induced  him  to  alter  his  plan  ;  and  in 
the  book  now  before  us,  the  merit  not  only  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  descriptions,  but  of  the  classific  ation,  is  justly  due  to 
Dr  Greville.  In  forming  his  genera,  Agardh  seems  to 
us  to  proceed  too  rigidly  on  the  principle,  that  the  fructi¬ 
fication  among  the  Algie  is  capable  of  furnishing  as  satis¬ 
factory  characters  as  among  more  perfect  plants.  The 
principle  may  be  correct ;  but  while  a  vast  number  of 
Algffi  are  only  known  to  us  in  a  state  destitute  cf  fructi¬ 
fication,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  characters  be  admitted 
which  may  be  rendered  available  in  all  states  of  the  plant. 
Agardh  himself  admits  several  genera,  in  the  total  absence 
of  fructification,  from  habit  and  structure  alone.  Nay, 
more,  he  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  fructification,  referred 
to  the  same  genus  many  species,  which  liave  but  little 
affinity  among  themselves.  Thus,  if  the  genus  Sphiero- 
coccus,  as  defined  by  Agardh,  be  taken  as  an  examjde,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  j>lants  totally 
different  in  general  habit,  texture,  and  structure, — agree¬ 
ing,  or  appearing  to  agree,  only  in  a  certain  feature  of  the 
fructification.  Dr  (jreville  never  denies  that  the  fructi¬ 
fication  is  a  character  of  primary  importance  ;  but  by  ta¬ 
king  into  consideration  other  characters  common  to  each 
group,  whether  derived  from  the  root,  form,  colour,  tex¬ 
ture,  or  substance,  he  has  rendered  his  principle  «»f  classi¬ 
fication  far  more  easily  applicable.  By  conducting  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Alga*,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to 
the  apparent  affinities,  independent  of  the  fructification, 
he  has  been  led  to  characters  in  this  feature  which  were 
previously  overlooked,  and  which  enabled  him  so  to  subdi¬ 
vide  some  of  the  genera,  as  to  make  the  general,  or  prlma 
facie  characters,  go  along  with  those  taken  from  the  fruit. 
By  this  means,  also,  he  has  found  himself  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  restoring  some  of  the  original  genera  of  La- 
mouroux,  abolished  with  too  little  ceremony  by  Professor 
Agardh. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  reward  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
who  has  accompanied  us  through  this  detail,  with  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  amiable  tone  of  moral  l  efiection,  by  means 
of  which  our  author  knows  to  enhance  the  interest  of  his 
subject,  and  to  cast  an  air  of  dignity  over  his  favourite 
science : 

The  botanist  finds  speculations  for  the  truest  philoso- 
Ijhy,  in  what  he  used  to  tread,  w'ithoiit  reflection,  under  his 
leet.  He  begins  to  see  how  admirably  plants  are  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  soil  and  situation,  so  as  to  leave  no  spot  ab¬ 
solutely  uncovered.  lie  ])erceives,  perhaps,  with  all  the 
Hvulness  of  a  first  impression,  that 

*  .^^‘‘‘'ibest  rock  upon  the  loneliest  heath 

leeU  in  its  barrenness  some  touch  of  spring  ; 

And  in  the  April  dew  and  beam  of  May, 

Its  moss  and  lichen  freshen  and  revive.’ 


for  thousands  of  minute  tribes,  and  the  trunk  . of  a  dead 
tree  gives  birth  to  millions.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
keep  our  bread  many  days  without  finding  its  cavities  gar¬ 
nished  with  blue  mould,  shown  by  the  microsco]>e  to  he 
composed  of  myriads  of  perfect  and  beautiful  ftlants.  So, 
likewise,  with  the  surface  of  our  cheeses,  which  not  only 
produce  the  blue  mould,  so  esteemed  by  many,  but  several 
other  species  of  minute  fiuzo,  of  a  white,  red,  or  yellow 
colour.” 

To  conclude,  this  volume  contains  a  very  complete 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
upon  the  Alga*,  a  most  necessary  appendage  to  every 
work  of  the  kind;  and  the  illustrative  plates  are  en¬ 
graved  and  coloured  in  a  masterly  style. 


A  Collection  of  Peninsular  Melodies.  The  English  words 
by  Airs  Ilemans,  Airs  Norton,  John  Bowring,  Esq. 
LL.I).  and  other  eminent  Poets.  The  airs  compiled 
and  selected  by  G.  L.  Hodges.  No.  I.  London, 
Goulding  and  Almaine.  Edinburgh.  llobertson 
and  Co. 

‘‘  The  music  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  says  the  editor 
of  this  interesting  work,  “  has  been  so  generally  admired 
for  the  originality  of  its  character  and  the  sweetness  of  its 
melody,  as  to  afford  frequent  occasion  of  regret  that  some 
ade(iuate  sj>ecimens  have  not  as  yet  been  selected  from  it, 
in  order  to  take  that  place  to  which  they  ai*e  so  des**rvedly 
entitled  among  the  melodies  of  other  countries.  It  is  witli 
a  view  of  supplying  this  deficiency  that  the  compiler  of 
the  present  work  now  offers  to  the  British  public  some  of 
the  most  ]uqmlar  and  admired  airs,  of  Avhich  he.  made  a 
numerous  collection  during  the  late  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula.”  We  look  upon  this  as  a  lucky  idea,  and  are 
inclined  to  tliink  very  favourably  of  the  manner  in  whicli 
it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  from  the  specimen  now 
before  us.  We  have  here  fifteen  new  songs,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  beautiful,  and  through  which  there  breathes 
the  fine  chivalric  and  romantic  spirit  of  (dd  Spain.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  airs  are  in  the  highest  degree  energetic  and  origi¬ 
nal,  and  almost  all  the  accompaniments  are  exceedingly 
skilfully  arranged.  The  words,  especijilly  those  by  our 
favourite.  Airs  Ilemans,  are  admirable.  AVe  are  sorry 
that  we  (;an  alford  room  for  no  more  than  three  specimens. 
As  there  are  only  two  copies  of  the  work  in  Edinburgh, 
the  poetry  is  as  yet  nearly  as  good  as  manuscriid  ; 

THE  MOORISH  GATIIERING-SONO, 

13y  Mrs  Jlemans, 

Chains  in  the  cities!  gloom  in  the  air! 

(’ome  to  the  hills  !  fresh  breezes  are  there  : 

Silence  and  fear  in  the  rich  orange  bowers— 

Come  to  the  rocks,  where  Ereedoin  hath  towers ! 

‘‘  Come  from  the  Darro  !— changed  is  ks  tone; 

C’ome  where  the  streams  n(»  bondage  have  known  ! 
Wildly  and  proudly,  foaming,  they  leap. 

Singing  of  Freedom  from  steep  to  steep  ! 

‘‘  Come  from  Allitambra!— garden  and  grove 
Now  may  not  shelter  beauty  or  love ; 

Blood  on  the  waters!  death  ’midst  the  flowers  I 
Only  the  rock  and  the  spear  are  ours.” 


He  finds  the  most  exposed  rocks  rejiring  their  lichen 
vegetation,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  without  a  magnifier, 
loin  the  surface  on  which  they  grow.  The  trunks  of  living 
are  never  Avithout  their  parasites,  and  often  exhibit  a 
iniHture  botanic  garden  of  mosses  and  lichens — the  most 
^piu  and  the  most  sluggish  streams — the  pure  and  ice-cold 
Alps,  down  to  the  turbid  canal  of  the  plains 
lake  and  the  stagnant  pool ;  nay,  the  very  hot- 
s\v  /Switzerland  and  volcanic  Geysers  of  Iceland, 
kboT**^  their  |)eculiar  vegetation.  The  fiat  and  dreary 
mar*b  presenting  everywhere  a  level  and 

l^^pcct,  are  densely  carpeted  Avith  numerous 
'vhich,  though  frozen  from  season  to  season,  revive 
on  during  their  short-lived  summer.  The  decay 

®  plant  furnishes  an  immediate  and  proper  nutriment 


THE  ZEGRI  MAID. 

7?//  Mrs  Ilemans, 

The  summer  leaA'es  Avere  sighing 
Around  the  Zegri  maid, 

To  her  lone  s«id  song  replying, 

As  it  fill’d  the  olive  shade.— 

‘  Alas  !  for  her  that  loveth 
Her  land’s,  her  kindred’s  foe  ! 

Where  a  Christian  Spaniard  roveth 
Should  a  Zegri’s  spirit  go? 

i 

‘  From  thy  glance,  my  gentle  mother  ! 

I  sink  Avith  shame  oppress'd  ; 

And  the  dark  eye  of  my  brother 
Is  an  arroAV  to  my  breast.* 


I 
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Where  summer  leaves  were  sighing, 
Thus  sung  the  Zegri  maid, 

While  the  crimson  day  was  dying 
III  the  whispering  olive  shade. 


‘  And  for  this  heart’s  wealth  wasted, 
This  woe  in  secret  borne, 

This  flower  of  young  life  blasted. 
Should  I  win  back  aught  but  scorn  ? 
By  aught  but  daily  dying 

Would  my  lone  truth  be  repaid  ?* 
Where  summer  leaves  were  sighing. 
Thus  sung  the  Zegri  maid.” 


Nor  must  we  omit  to  do  all  justice  to  Mrs  Norton, 
whose  truly  graceful  and  feminine  genius  is  only  second 
to  that  of  Mrs  Hemans.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
following  specimen  of  her  talents  : 


THE  BISCAVEN  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 


JBy  Mm  Norton. 


“  Oh  !  softly  falls  the  foot  of  love 
Where  those  he  worships  rest, 
More  gently  than  a  mother  bird. 
Who  seeks  her  downy  nest. 
And  thus  I  steal  to  thee,  beloved. 
Beneath  the  dark-blue  night ; 

O  come  to  our  unconquer’d  hills. 
For  there  the  stais  ai’e  bright. 


Oh  !  pleasant  ’tis  to  wander  out, 
When  only  thou  and  I 
Are  there,  to  speak  our  happy  thought 
To  that  far  silent  sky ! 

The  valleys  down  beneath  are  full 
Of  voices  and  of  men ; 

Oh  !  come  to  our  untrodden  hills, 
They  will  not  tell  again. 


of  scorching  Africa.  The  breeze  died  away  to  a  perfect 
calm,  and  the  sails  hung  loosely  against  the  masts :  thunder 
followed  at  a  distance.  Scarcely  had  its  awful  hollow  inur- 
murings  ceased,  when  the  wind  came  sweeping  aloiur  the 
deep,  sudden  as  the  lightning  which  ac<‘oinpauied  it,  \)m. 
ship,  not  unlike  a  sea-bird  frightened  from  repose,  rushed 
through  the  foaming  wave,  her  wings,  extended  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  bearing  her  onwards  with  an  unusually  tremulous 
rapidity,  at  once  astonishing  and  alarming. 

“  The  seaman’s  skill  was  instantly  requisite  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  threatened  danger. 

‘  Mind  your  helm !’  cried  the  Captain,  loudly  and 
sternly. 

‘  Ay,  ay,  sir,*  replied  the  helmsman. 

‘  Luff,  then,  luff!* 

‘  Luff  it  is,  sir,  luff !’ 

‘  Turn  the  hands  up !’ 

‘  All  hands  a-hoy  !’ 

*  Up  and  furl  the  royals  and  sky-sails  ! — In  stun-sails! 
— Down  dying-gib  and  stay-sails  ! — Brail  up  the  try-sails ! 
— Man  the  top-gallant  clue-lines ! — Stand  by  the  top-gal¬ 
lant  halyards ! — Let  go  ! — Clue  up  ! — Jib  down  ! — Haul ! 
— Haul  down  !*— were  the  orders  given,  and  accomplished 
within  a  few  minutes ;  and  in  a  lew  minutes  more  the 
squall,  accompanied  with  very*  heavy  rain,  ])assed  over  us ; 
but,  without  these  precautions,  it  would  have  proved  too 
much  for  the  Frolic,  or  perhaps  for  the  stoutest  ship  that 
ever  sailed  on  the  ocean. 

“  A  light  breeze  succeeded,  scarcely  suflicient  to  raise  a 
gentle  curl  upon  the  waves ;  all  sail  was  again  set ;  tlie 
moon,  surrounded  by  the  resplendent  host  of  heaven,  burst 
with  augmented  lustre  from  her  concealment,  and  the  over¬ 
charged  clouds,  being  now  relieved,  dispersed  into  various 
forms  of  different  shades  and  hues,  leaving  the  atmosphere 
around  and  above  so  serene  and  beautiful,  as  to  excite  our 
greater  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  suddenness  of  the 
change,  which  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  between  the 
tropics,  sometimes  occurring  several  times  in  the  course  of 
one  night.”— Vol.  I.  p.  19-21. 


The  balmy  air  may  breathe  as  sweet. 

With  perfume  floating  slow ; 

But  here,  where  thou  and  I  may  roam, 

The  fresh  wild  breezes  blow  ; 

Oh  1  here  each  little  flow’ret  seems 
To  know  that  it  is  free ; 

The  winds  on  our  unconquer’d  hills 
Are  full  of  liberty  !” 

We  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work. 


Our  second  extract  contains  several 


ANECDOTES  OF  SHARKS. 


TraveU  in  Various  Parts  of  Peru ;  including  a  Year's 
Residence  in  Potosi,  By  Edmond  Temple.  In  two 
vols.  London.  Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentlev. 
1830. 


We  shall  review  this  work,  which  has  just  reached 
Edinburgh,  next  week  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  w'e  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  two  amusing  extracts  from  it.  The 
first  is  descriptive  of 


A  SQUALL  OFF  THE  CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS. 

“  Sunset  this  evening  was  truly  a  splendid  sight.  The 
colours  of  the  sky  were  different  from  and  more  various  than 
any  I  had  ever  before  observeii— 

Outvying  some  the  rose, 

And  some  the  violet,  yellow',  and  white,  and  blue, 
Scai'let,  and  purpling  red. 

The  clouds,  too,  assumed  a  form,  p  tinge,  and  a  magnitude, 
in  their  masses,  that  excited  the  admiration  of  all  on  board. 
No  sooner  had*  the  sun,  in  a  dazzling  blaze,  sunk  beneath 
the  sea,  than  the  moon  shone  foith  with  a  brilliancy  quite 
unusual  to  us  of  northern  climes.  Our  ship,  with  all  sjiil 
set,  was  gliding  silently  over  the  rippled  surface  of  the  ocean, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  w  hen,  in  a  few’ 
minutes,  all  W’as  changed.  The  wide  expanse  of  burnished 
gold,  which  replaced  the  setting  sun,  faded  suddenly  away, 
the  moon  withdrew  her  trembling  beams,  and  the  clouds, 
forming  into  one  dense  black  mantle,  overspread  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and,  to  our  view,  enveloped  the  wdiole  universe  in 
darkness.  <IIow  sudden!*  ‘What  a  change!*  was  the 
exclamation  of  every  voice,  w’hen  a  flash  of  lightning  at¬ 
tracted  all  eyes  tow  ards  the  east,  just  over  the  barren  coast 


“  Of  the  voracious  nature  of  the  shark,  we  have  all  fre¬ 
quently  heard  or  read.  The  following  stories  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  were  related  to  me  this  day  by  the  captain  and  the  gun¬ 
ner  of  the  Frolic,  just  after  they  had  each  caught  a  young 
one,  which  gave  rise  to  the  conversation.  \Vhen  the  Diana 
frigate  was  lying  at  anchor  off  Vera  Cruz,  one  of  the  ma¬ 
rines,  who  was  sentry  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  by  some  ac¬ 
cident  fell  overboard  in  the  night ;  and  the  captain,  avIio 
was  in  bed  at  the  time,  hearing  the  splash  in  the  w’ater, 
jumped  up,  and,  looking  out  of  the  stern-galley,  asked,  ‘  Is 
that  a  man  overboard  ?*— ‘  Yes,  sir,  it  is  me,’  said  the  ma¬ 
rine.  ‘  Well,  have  you  got  hold  ?  Are  you  safe  ?*  said  the 
captain.  ‘  Yes,  sir,  I  have  hold  of  the  rudder  chains;  but 
my  musket  is  gone,*  said  the  marine.  ‘  D>— n  your  mus¬ 
ket  !*  said  the  captain,  and  ran  upon  deck  to  order  a  boat  to 
be  lowered,  which,  in  a  man-of-war,  is  an  operation  ol  but 
a  very  few  minutes.  In  the  act  of  lowering  the  boat,  a 
'  loud  shriek  was  beard,  and  when  the  boat’s  crew  w’eiit  to 
pick  up  the  man,  he  w’as  not  to  be  seen.  Two  days  alter 
this  event,  a  shark  w’as  caught,  and  hauled  on  board  the 
Diana,  in  the  stomach  of  wdiich  Avas  found  part  ol  the 
jacket,  and  a  shoe  of  the  unfortunate  marine. 

“  The  gunner  of  the  Frolic,  in  the  course  of  the  last  war, 
was  employed  in  the  enterprise  of  cutting  out  a  rieue 
frigate,  in  which  one  of  his  comrades  lost  a  leg,  and  lu  a 
few  days  died,  when,  as  is  customary  on  boanl  ship,  le 
was  sewn  up  in  his  hammock  with  a  heavy  w’cight  ni  i , 
commonly  a  cou[)le  of  24-pound  shot.  Scarcely  20 
had  elapsed  after  the  body  had  been  committed  to  the  ( cep, 
when  the  hammock  and  bedding  of  the  deceased 
floating  round  the  ship,  torn  to  pieces;  it  is  unnecesj,ai>  ‘ 
add  who,  or  what,  had  so  soon  robbed  them  ol  then  eo 
tents.  .  . 

“  There  is  no  fish  so  ejisily  caught  as  the  shark,  am 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  deprive  of  life.^  It  is 
nishing  to  see  their  exertions  with  both  jaws  and  tai  ,  ‘ 
after  thov  have  been  opened,  their  intestines  and  ot  n 


ceiw  cut  out,  and  the  skin  stripped  from  the  body.  j 
“  A  few  years  Jigo,  the  master  of  a  ship  on  board  ''  .^jn 
now  am,  caught  a  shark  so  large,  that  to  avoid  ac(  i<  **  . . 


haulinghim  on  board  to  kill  him,  they  cut  him  ^I*^**.*^^**'*^,!),*. 
and  he  assured  me,  that  after  cutting  him  down  tin* 
from  thejaws  to  the  tail,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  ’ 
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hoisted  him  up  to  the  fore-yard  arm,  where  he  Imng  up¬ 
wards  of  ail  hour.  (^T.c  rrai  peut  quelquefois  n\lrc  pas 
lc  iraiscaihlahlc\  )  He  Avas  then  taken  down  and  liaiiled  on 
board,  where  he  lay  stretched  along  tlie  deck,  to  all  appear- 
•ince  dead  as  a  herring  !  but  he  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of 
Jjein^r  still  a  shark,  by  snapping  at  any  person  that  approached 
his  head  ;  and  at  last,  a  boy  passing  heedlessly  by,  the  ani¬ 
mal  inaile  a  desperate  etfort  towards  him  with  extended 


tirr^  across  the  jaws  a  crow-bar,  or  any  other  substantial 
implement,  culpable  of  preventing  mischief.  The  only  ob¬ 
servation  1  have  to  make  on  my  story  is,  that  it  is  faith¬ 
fully  repeated. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  the  atrocities  of  these  formidable 
creatures,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  that  is  shown  to  them, 
their  flesh  is  not  always  despised ;  to  a  sea  appetite  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  luxury,  and  there  are  few  sailors  who  have  caught 
sharks  that  have  not  also  made  a  hearty  meal  upon  them. 
The  two  we  caught  this  morning,  one  about  four  feet,  the 
other  about  three  feet  long,  being  young  and  delicate,  were 
I'eserved  for  the  cabin  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  without  one  dis¬ 
senting  voic.e,  that  the  dish  of  shark  served  up  at  dinner, 
was  as  good  a  dish  of  lishas  ever  was  eaten  :  it  was  cut  into 
slices,  something  like  crimped  cod,  and  fried;  but  I  posi- 
tivelv  considered  it  better  in  every  respect  than  any  cod-fish 
I  had  ever  tasted.” — Vol.  i.  p.  28-31. 

AVe  shall  follow  Mr  Temjde  into  Tcrii,  and  consider 
bis  doings  there,  next  Saturday. 


71ie  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jour nnl.  Conducted 
by  Robert  Jameson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  &c.  &c.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  No. 
XVI.  January — Aiiril,  1830.  Edinburgh.  Adam 
Black. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.  D.  No.  IV.  New  Sehiks.  Ai.ril, 
1830.  Edinburiih.  Thomas  Clark. 


Both  of  these  periodicals  are  sufficiently  known  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unneci^ssary,  as  it  would  he  presumptuous,  for  us 
to  characterise  them.  All  that  we  profess  to  do  is,  to 
enumerate  the  most  interesting  discussions  contained  in 
each  of  the  numbers  now  before  us.  In  performing  this 
task,  we  are  only  making  a  slight  addition  to  the  view  which 
we  attempt  to  give  of  the  scientific  industry  of  Edinburgh, 
in  our  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  and  other 
Societies. 

ilaving  a  great  vciieration  for  age,  we  commence  with 
Professor  Jameson’s,  which  is  the  senior  Journal.  The 
present  N  umber  begins  with  an  i  ntercst  i  ng  memoir  of  Count 
llumford,  from  the  French  of  Baron  Cuvier.  Any  thing 
from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  philosopher  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  interesting;  and  he  has  here,  within  very 
brief  limits,  shown  us  a  man  whom  we  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  view  in  connexion  with  no  higher  matters 
than  soup  and  patent  stoves,  in  his  relations  to  the 
science  and  institutions  and  social  convulsions  of  the  age. 
Ihe  next  article  of  special  interest  is  by  the  editor. 
On  the  relative  ages  of  the  different  European  chains 
of  mountains;”  in  which  a  theory  of  their  formation, 
oovel  to  us,  and  at  first  not  a  little  startling,  although  we 
think  satisfactorily  established,  is  propounded.  Subor- 
J^inate  to  this  is  an  able  article  by  our  amiable  and  clear- 
euded  friend,  Professor  Ilausmann  of  Gottingen,  “  On 
t  ie  geographical  characters  and  geognostical  constitution 
of  Sjiain,  ’  w^orthy  the  attention  not  only  of  the  naturalist, 
ut  of  the  student  of  military  and  statisti(;al  matters. 
^^oMiiected  with  the  same  class  of  enquiries,  is  a  ]>aper 
,  of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of 

^  CordiIh»ra  of  the,  Andes  in  Peru.”  b^rom  these  suh- 
ts  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  paper  “  On  the  Indght 
t  le  perp(>tual  snows  on  the  C’ordilleras  of  Peru  ;”  and 
j  ‘*^**oe  to  Professor  Knpper’s  investigation  respecting  “the 
ocan  tenioeraturo  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  in 
^onie  parts  of  East  Russia.’*  We  next  recommend  to  the 


notice  of  our  readers  a  paper  “  On  peculiar  noises  occa¬ 
sionally  lieard  in  particular  districts,  with  some  further 
remarks  on  the  causes  of  such  sounds ;” — an  enquiry  con¬ 
nected  wdth  the  old  stories  of  the  musical  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  the  airy  “  tongues  which  syllable  men’s  names,”  and 
all  that  class  of  vague  sensations  from  which  fancy  draws 
her  dreamiest  and  most  plausible  imaginings  of  a  spiritual 
world.  There  are  also  communications  on  isolated  ques¬ 
tions  of  chemistry  from  Professor  Bonsdorff,  Dr  Davy, 
and  others ; — of  Botany,  from  Professor  Graham,  and 
Mr  Walker  Arnott ; — of  Zoology,  from  our  learned  and 
able  friend  Mr  James  Wilson,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  have 
as  much  of  the  animal  kingdom  under  his  inspection  as 
possible,  adds — to  the  proposal  made  by  him  in  one  of  his 
recent  communications  to  the  Wernerian  Society,  to  im¬ 
port  some  additional  species  of  game  into  this  country,  (a 
suggestion  for  which,  as  gourmands,  we  are  bound  to 
thank  him) — the  rather  less  reasonable  project  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  host  of  butterflies  and  moths,  with  all  their  va¬ 
rieties  of  grubs  and  caterpillars,  to  the  evident  detriment 
of  all  gardens,  table-cloths,  and  old  ladies.  Though  last, 
not  least,  we  have  in  this  number  accurate  reports  of  the 
four  first  lectures  of  a  series  now  delivering  by  Cuvier  in 
Paris,  “  On  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences.” 

The  first  article  in  Dr  Brewster’s  Journal — (by  the 
way,  it  seems  etupiette  among  our  scientific  brethren  to 
commence  witli  something  light  and  popular,  on  the  same 
principle,  we  presume,  that  fencers  are  bound,  “  tirer  les 
honneurs,”  before  setting-to  in  earnest) — the  first  article 
is  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Berzelius,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swedish  chemist,  by  Mr  J.  Johnston,  which  con¬ 
veys  a  vivid  and  pleasing  idea  of  his  manners  and  appear¬ 
ance.  This  Number  is  strong  on  the  subject  of  physical 
geography.  There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  the  islands 
Procida  and  Ischia,  by  James  D.  Forbes,  Esq.  ;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  excursion  to  the  Diamond  District  in  Brazil, 
by  MM.  iMartius  and  Spix  ;  «aiid  “a  general  view  of  the 
scientific  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the  Russian 
Empire,”  by  Humboldt ;  in  which  that  illustrious  na¬ 
turalist  tJikes  occasion,  as  usual,  to  promulgate  the  most 
comprehensive  and  elevated  principles  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  the  department  of  geology,  we  have  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  a  memoir,  by  a  French  naturalist,  “  On  the 
Fossil  Bones  of  St  Prival  d’Allior,”  and  upon  the  basal¬ 
tic  district  in  which  they  have  been  discovered  ;  and  some 
additions  to  the  history  of  the  Fossil  Elk  of  Ireland,  by 
Dr  Hibbert.  In  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy, 
there  is  an  outline  of  Dr  Knox’s  Theory  of  Hermaphro¬ 
ditism.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  communications,  for 
the  mere  general  reader,  are  two  curious  and  well-authen¬ 
ticated  instances  of  Spectral  Illusion  ; — one,  in  which  it 
operated  on  the  organs  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  sight — 
another,  in  which  nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  augury 
was  a-wanting,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the 
examples  of  the  second-sight.  Simple  as  its  details  are, 
this  latter  is  the  most  puzzling  case  of  spectral  illusion 
that  w’e  have  met  with.  W'e  must  pass  over  in  silence  a 
great  number  of  interesting  experiments  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  could  give  only  a  bare  catalogue,  most 
tantalizing  to  the  reader. 

Remarks  occasioned  bt/  Mr  Moore's  Notices  of  Lord 

Ryron\s  Life, 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  from  the  peif^ 
or  at  least  ]uiblished  under  the  sanction,  c»f  Lady  Byron. 
We  were  favoured,  on  Monday  last,  with  the  earliest  copy 
which  reached  Edinburgh,  but  as  it  has  since  appeared 
in  the  London,  and  has  been  thence  very  generally  triins- 
ferred  to  tlui  Edinburgh  and  other  provincial  iiewspa- 
pers,  wi!  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  subjenn  a 
lu'ief  abstract  of  the  contents. 

J'he  introductory  paragraph  contains  a  statement  of 
Laily  Byron’s  motives  for  coining  before  the  puldic  at  all, 
by  which  it  a]qH*ars,  that  having  hitherto  disregarded  the 
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numerous  misrepresentations  which  have  gone  abroad  con¬ 
cerning  her,  she  writes  now,  not  to  defend  herself,  but 
to  exculpate  her  parents  from  several  charges  which  “  she 
knows  to  be  false.”  The  charges  alluded  to  seem  princi¬ 
pally  to  consist  in  this,  that  it  was  they  who  influenced 
her  to  leave  her  husband,  and  to  act  with  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency,  by  forcing  her  to  put  an  end  to  all  intercourse 
with  one  from  whom  she  had  parted  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  Lady  Byron  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
treated  the  noble  poet  w^ith  seeming  kindness  up  to  the 
last  moment,  simply  because  she  doubted  whether  he  was 
altogether  in  his  sound  mind,  and  feared  lest  any  opposi¬ 
tion  or  irritating  expressions  might  make  him  worse  ;  and 
that  upon  mentioning  these  suspicions  to  her  parents,  they 
became  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  their  truth  or  false¬ 
hood,  and  the  more  so,  as  Lady  Byron  now,  for  the  first 
time,  informed  them,  that  “  if  she  were  to  consider  Lord 
Byron’s  past  conduct  as  that  of  a  person  of  sound  mind, 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  return  to  him.”  Her  mother 
accordingly  went  to  London  to  consult  both  lawyers  and 
physicians  on  the  point ;  and  they  gave  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  Lord  Byron  was  in  his  perfect  senses,  and 
that  the  circumstance  s  of  the  case  did  not  appear  of  so 
very  aggravated  a  nature,  as  to  make  a  separation  in¬ 
dispensable.  Upon  learning  from  her  mother  that  these 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  she 
had  advised.  Lady  Byron  returned  herself  to  London, 
and  communicated,  in  confidence,  to  Dr  Imshington,  cer¬ 
tain  additional  facts  concerning  Lord  Byron’s  conduct, 
which  induced  that  gentleman  to  change  entirely  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  case,  and  to  pronounce  a  reconciliation  im¬ 
possible.  What  these  facts  were.  Lady  Byron  does  not 
disclose,  but  concludes  with  trusting,  that  the  statement 
the  has  made  will  “  absolve  her  father  and  mother  from 
all  accusations  with  regard  to  the  part  they  took  in  the 
separation.” 

Upon  this  pamphlet  we  have  to  remark,  that  we  think 
it  ought  either  not  to  have  been  published  at  all,  or  it 
ought  to  have  been  fuller  and  more  satisfactory.  Whe¬ 
ther  Lady  Byron  was  influenced  by  her  parents  or  not, 
was  a  matter  (K  comparatively  little  moment,  and  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that  she  has  now  shown  that  they  did 
'not  interfere  ultroneously  or  too  officiously  ;  but  what 
we  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  she  was  justified,  or 
not,  in  separating  herself  from  her  husband  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  did  ?  Tins  point  she  leaves  in  as  great 
obscurity  as  ever ;  nay,  she  has  m,ade  it  more  mysterious 
than  it  was  before,  for  it  appears  that  she  chose  to  confide 
to  Dr  Lushington  certain  (circumstances  which  she  would 
not  tell  her  own  parents,  although  it  is  evident  that  upon 
these  circumstances,  from  the  impression  they  made  upon 
•Dr  Lushington,  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  depends. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  Lady  Byron  was  herself  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  separation.  If  Lord  Byron  had  been  mad, 
HS  she  seems  very  willing  to  have  believed,  a  separation 
must,  of  course,  have  taken  place.  But  as  he  was  not 
mad,  she  drew'  up  what  she  thought  a  strong  enough  case 
against  him,  which  she  intrusted  to  the  management  of 
her  mother.  But  even  this  w'as  found  insufficient  to 
]»roduce  the  desired  elfect  ;  and  she  then  w'ent  to  her 
law'yer  herself,  and  told  him  something  or  other,  which 
induced  him  to  advise  her  parents  to  take  steps  to  secure 
a  separation,  and  thus  she  at  length  gained  her  object. 
Lady  Byron  may  have  been  very  ill  used,  for  aught  w'e 
can  prove  to  the  contrary ;  but  we  repeat,  that  if  she  was 
to  come  before  the  public  at  all,  it  should  not  have  been 
with  a  story  so  inexplicit  and  obscure. 

The  Foreign  Revieic  and  Continental  Miscellany ,  Xo.  X. 

]\Lu*ch,  1830.  London.  Black,  Young,  and  Young. 

This  is  a  good  Xumber.  The  first  article — containing 
a  biography  of  Ignatius  lioyola,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits — is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Southey,  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  happiest  nianiier.  The  third  article  contiiins  a 


full  account  of  the  life  and  literary  and  scientific  labours 
of  Cuvier — a  theme  full  of  interest ;  and  w'hich  we  hope 
to  see  followed  up  in  subsequent  Numbers  by  similar  me¬ 
moirs  of  Humboldt,  Laplace,  and  others.  Article  fifth 
contains  a  biography  of  Sir  Thomas  More — an  abstract 
from  the  ponderous  tome  of  Dr  Rudhart.  In  article  sixth 
the  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  criticism  on  the  W’orks 
of  Calderon,  together  W’ith  incidental  notices  of  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  dramatists.  The  short  review’s  of  new 
publications  are  numerous  and  interesting  ;  and  the  con¬ 
tinental  literary  intelligence  comes  quite  up  to  our  notion 
of  the  manner  in  w’hich  this  part  of  the  Avork  ought  to  be 
executed— no  straggling  uninteresting  notices,  but  a  con¬ 
densed  view’  of  Avhat  has  been  achieved  at  each  place  du¬ 
ring  the  last  quarter. 

Colniuiis  Random  Records,  London.  Colburn  and 

Bentley. 

We  are  not  going  to  review  this  bo(di  just  now;  but 
Ave  string  together  a  fcAV  anecdotes  Avhich  w  e  have  found 
in  it : 

ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  EUSKINE. 

“  My  father  often  met  Lord  (then  IMr)  Erskiiiein  the  street, 
and  invited  him  to  dinner  on  that  same  day ; — on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  our  party,  Avhich,  Avhen  1  AAHsat  home,  formed  a /m>, 
might  as  aa’cII  have  been  called  a  duet,  for  I  Avas  only  a  listen¬ 
er  ; — indeed,  my  father  aa’RS  little  more,  for  Erskine  Avastbefi 
young  at  the  Imr,  flushed  Avith  success,  and  enthusiastic  in 
liis  professi(m.  He  w^ould  therefore  repeat  his  j>kadings  in 
each  particular  case; — this  I  thought  dull  enough,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  myself,  till  I  kneAA’  Letter,  Avhen  the  oration  Avas 
OA’er.  But  here  1  reckoned  Avithoiit  my  host ;  for  Avhen  my 
father  observed  that  the  arguments  AAere  unanswerable,— 
‘  By  no  means,  my  dear  sir,’  AA'ould  Erskine  say;  ‘  bad  I 
been  counsel  for  ^/,  instead  of  B,  you  shall  hear  Avbat  I 
AA’ould  have  advanced  on  the  other  side then  Ave  did  bear, 
and  I  Avished  him  at  the  forum  / 

“  Xo  two  companions  could  haAx*  been  Avorse  coupled  tban 
Lord  Erskine  and  my  father;  for  the  Lawyer  delighted  in 
talking  of  himself  and  the  bar,  and  the  Manager  ot  biinsell 
and  the  theatre.  Erskine  Avas  a  gifted  man,  and,  Avbat  is 
better,  a  good  man.  In  the  early  i)art  of  his  career,  he  was 
considered  a man;  but,  as  John  Moody  siiys  of  Sir 
Francis  Wronghead,  ‘  he  could  no’  IniAA'ld  it.’  ” 

ANECDOTE  OF  BONNELL  THORNTON. 

“  I  haA’e  no  recollection  of  haAung  caxt  seen  Thornton  at 
my  father’s  house.  Not  long  before  his  (Thornton’s) death, 
these  two  <|uondam  co-j)artners  had  occasion  to  meet  in 
London,  on  some  business,  at  a  tavern ;  their  interview 
AA'as  at  noon,  and  Thornton  came  half  drunk !  During  their 
conversation,  upon  the  business  AAdiich  had  brought  them 
together,  my  father  observed  to  his  old  friend,  that  he  re¬ 
gretted  to  see  he  by  no  means  ajq^eared  in  good  health. 

‘  Health  !’  said  Thornton;  ‘  look  here  !’  and  he  pointed  to 
his  ankles,  Avhich  AV’ere  alarmingly  sAA’ollen ; — ‘can’t  yon 
see? — ’tis  the  dropsy; — by ’od  !  I’m  a-going;’  and  he 
going,  for  he  died  shortly  after\A’ards. 

“  When  Thornton  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  relations srr- 
rounding  it,  he  told  them  that  he  should  expire  before  he 
had  counted  twenty;  and  coA’ering  his  head  Avith  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  he  began  to  count : — ‘  One,  tw'o, - eight^b 

nineteen,  tAA’enty.’  He  then  thrust  out  his  head,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘  By  ’od !  it’s  very  strange !  but  Avhy^areii’t  yon  all 
crying  ? — Teach  my  son,’  said  he  to  the  bystanders, — ‘  teach 
him,  Avhen  1  am  gone,  his  A,  B,  C  ; — I  know  mine  in  se¬ 
veral  languages;  but  I  perceive  no  good  that  the  knowledge 
has  done  me; — so  if  you  never  teach  him  his  A,  B,  L,  J* 
all,  it  don’t  much  signify.*  Within  an  hour  after  this,  po^r 
Bonnell  Thornton  breathed  his  last. — This  is  dreadhn 
To  see  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  lost  and  besotted,  at  ai 
age  Avhen  his  talents  and  experience  should  liaA’e  elevated  > 
to  many  years’  enjoyment  of  the  Avorld’s  admiration  an 
spect — to  sc?e  him  on  the  brink  of  a  premature  grave, 
ing  down,  like  an  idiot,  into  the  ‘narrow'  dwelliogt  ^ 
beholding  it  AA'ith  fevered  levity  ! — can  there  be  a  iiioie 
tifying  picture  of  frail  humanity  ?” 

ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  NORTH.  ^ 

“1  have  been  told,  from  A  ery  good  authority,  tin'll  ^ 
North  Avas  once  discoA’ered  among  the  crovA'd,  whic  i  J 
nerally  attracted  to  the  Aviiidows  Avhere  caricatures  ar 
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laved  stai’ini;  at  one  of  the  graphic  libels  upon  himself. 
He^  wtis  represented  in  a  luditTous  attitude,  bidding  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  do  homage  to  his  person,  by  the 
most  abject  of  all  possible  salutations.  No  premier  but  his 

lordship _ so  unpopular  as  he  then  was,  as  a  minister,  but  so 

amiable  in  private  life,  so  totally  unaffected,  and  devoid  of 
all  the  pomposities  of  a  high  office — would  have  thrust  him¬ 
self  in  such  times,*  into  a  mob,  to  gape  at  satires  upon  the 
jjoverninent.  Soon  finding,  however,  that  he  was  recog- 
iiised  by  those  nearest  him,  who  began  to  titter,  he  made  his 
retreat,  though  by  no  means  in  confusion  ; — saying,  with  a 
irood- humoured  laugh,  to  the  bystanders,  as  he  turned  his 
back  to  depart,—*  Don’t  you  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  very 
like?’ 

In  the  same  careless  spirit  of  forgetting  a  statesman’s 
"lavitv',  and  yielding  to  the  idlest  ebullitions  of  a  humorous 
and  playful  mind,  he  one  day  walked  into  the  china  and 
glass-shop,  so  well-known  for  many  years,  in  New  Bond 
Stieet,  over  the  door  of  which  was  written  in  capitals — 
‘  Fog  and  Son.’ 

“  ‘  Sir,’  sai<l  his  Lordship  to  the  tradesman  whose  cus¬ 
tomer  he  was, — *  this  is  a  v^ry  extraordinary  coalition  of 
vours,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  last for  either  Fog  ba¬ 
nishes  Sun,  or  Sun  exi)els  F’og ;  and  in  both  cases,  there’s  an 
end  of  the  partnership.’  ” 

ANECDOTE  OF  FOOTE. 

“  One  morning,  he  came  hopping  upon  the  stage,  during 
the  rehearsal  of  the  ‘  Spanish  Barber,’  which  was  shortly 
to  be  produced  :  the  performers  were  busy  in  thfit  Scene  of 
the  piece  when  one  serv^aut  is  under  the  inlluence  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  draught,  and  another  of  a  sneezing  powder. — ‘  Well,’ 
said  Foote,  drily,  to  my  father,  ‘  how  do  you  go  on  ?’ — 

‘  Pretty  well,’  was  the  answer,  *  but  I  can’t  teach  one  of 
these  fellow's  to  gape  as  he  ought  tod(».’— ‘  Can’t  you  ?’  cried 
Foote, — ‘  read  him  your  last  comedy  of  the  ‘  IMan  of  Busi¬ 
ness,’  and  Yi^'Wyawii  foramontk,^ — On  another  occasion  he 
was  not  less  coarse  (though  more  laughable)  to  an  actor, 
than  he  had  been  to  the  manager.” 

GIBBON,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

“  The  learned  Gibbon  was  a  curious  counterbalance  to  the 
learned  (may  I  not  say  less  learned?)  Johnson.  Their 
manners  and  taste,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  were 
as  different  as  their  habiliments.  On  the  day  I  first  sat 
down  with  Johnson,  in  his  rusty  brown,  and  his  black 
worsteds,  (iibbon  was  placed  opposite  to  me  in  a  suit  of 
Howered  velvet,  with  a  bag  and  sword.  Fiach  had  his  mea¬ 
sured  jdiraseology  ;  and  .lohnsoii’s  famous  parallel  between 
Bryden  and  Pope,  might  be  loosely  parodied,  in  reference 
to  himself  and  Gibbon. — Johnson’s  style  was  grand,  and 
Gibbon’s  elegant ;  the  stateliness  of  the  former  was  some¬ 
times  pedantic,  and  the  polish  of  the  latter  was  occasionally 
tinical.  Johnson  march’d  to  kettle-drums  and  trumpets; 
Gibbon  moved  to  flutes  and  hautboys; — Johnson  hew’d 
passages  through  the  Alps,  while  Gibbon  levell’d  walks 
through  parks  and  gardens.  Mauled  as  1  had  been  by  John¬ 
son,  Gibbon  pour’d  balm  upon  my  bruises,  by  condescend¬ 
ing,  once  or- twice,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  talk  with 
me ;  the  great  historian  was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his 
matter  to  the  cajiacity  of  the  boy  ; — but  it  was  done  more 
Sad  ; — still  his  mannerism  prevail’d ; — still  he  tapp’d  his 
Mmff-b<)x, — still  he  smirk’d,  and  smiled  ;  and  rounded  his 
jKTiods  with  the  same  air  of  good-breeding,  as  if  he  were 
conversing  with  men. — His  mouth,  mellifiuous  as  Plato’s, 
'va«j  a  round  hole,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  face.” 
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SCOTTISH  PSALMODY. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  OCHILLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Journal. 

DEAR  Sir, — I  am  amused  to  see  our  old,  gallant, 
liust-w'orthy  friend,  the  romantic  Shepherd  ot  Ettrick, 
^>uckling  on,  even  on  suspicion,  his  Caledonian  armour  ; 
"axing  fierce  and  fervid,  nay,  somewhat  vociferous,  ad¬ 
juring  even  the  Wicked  (3ne  in  his  zeal,  and,  contrary  to 
fne  effect  of  good  King  David’s  harp,  calling  up  F'.vil 
‘Spirits  in  the  defence  of  what  even  an  archangel’s  voice 
"ould  be  insufficient  to  defend  or  justify — the  obstinate 
J*^ention  of  acknowledged  error  and  wilful  imperfection, 
^  that  ought  to  be  complete  beauty  and  perfec¬ 


tion.  F'or  my  pastoral  friend  and  brother  en’s  much  in 
supposing  that  I  meditate  or  recommend  the  suppression 
of  our  venerable  Psalter,  and  the  substitution  of  some  rash 
innovated  thing  in  its  stead.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
expressed  regret  that  the  high  Ecclesiastics  of  England, 
with  all  their  learning  and  good  taste,  had  exploded,  ra¬ 
ther  than  corrected,  the  energetic  but  faulty  version  of 
Sternhold  ;  and  I  should  rather  choose  that  our  present 
version,  with  its  sundry  offensive  peccadilloes,  should  be 
for  ever  retained,  than  that  a  new  one,  labouring  under 
a  morbid  load  of  modern  plethory  and  prolixity,  should 
come  forth  under  the  sanction  of  our  Church.  But  cor¬ 
rection,  which  my  worthy  friend  confounds  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  by  no  means  so  ;  it  rather,  like  reformation  in  the 
state,  by  extending  the  delicate  hand  of  repair  throughout 
all  the  faultier  and  minuter  parts,  tends  to  establish  that 
work,  which  would  otherwise  totter,  and  make  it  endure, 
“  like  the  sun  and  moon,”  for  ever.  And  it  is  precisely 
because  I  venerate  our  l^salter  so  much,  that  I  wish  to 
see  its  deformities  cleared  away,  and  its  whole  body  beau¬ 
tified  and  burnished  so  as  to  shine  out  in  irreproachable 
perfection,  and  afford  no  handle  for  the  jealous  jeers  and 
reproachful  criticisms  of  the  Anti-Calvinistical  South. 
F'or,  it  is  certain,  that  albeit  you  and  I  should  allow, 
what  many  will  not  allow,  that  the  composition  of  our 
Pvsalter  was  perfect  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers, 
as  a  demi-Fuiglish,  demi-Scottish  linsey-vvmolsey  sort  of 
vv'ork,  yet  novv^-a-days,  when  every  thing  proceeding  from 
our  pulpits  must,  for  the  sake  of  gravity  and  solemnity, 
be  reduced  to  the  English  standard,  we  cannot  consider 
such  a  mixed  work  (which  is  forbidden,  by  the  by,  even 
by  the  law  of  Closes)  to  be  faultless  or  befitting.  For 
the  days  are  gone  by,  when  our  jireachers  innocently 
enamelled  their  sermons  with  the  graceful  Mosaic  of  their 
native  Doric;  when  Scottish  words,  now  floating  only 
on  the  mouths  of  our  lowest  people,  had  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  halls  and  on  the  lips  of  our  nobility  and 
beauty,  and  were  therefore  iiTmccompanied  with  that  im¬ 
pression  of  vulgarity,  or  of  ludicrous  or  t(»o  familiar  ad¬ 
dress,  with  which  they  are  now  so  inevitably  associated. 
Pulpit  language  ought  at  once  to  be  of  the  most  simple 
and  solemn  character  ;  simple,  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  uneducated  ;  solemn,  to  recommend  itself  to  all 
classes,  but  ]>articularly  to  the  highest,  in  whose  esti¬ 
mation  solemnity  cannot  be  associated  with  ^vulgarities, 
or  w'ith  mean,  incorrect,  or  exploded  expressions.  A 
village  congregation  of  decent  rustics,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  shocked  at 
the  rude  elocution  of  the  most  vulgar-toned  preacher, 
neither  can  they  conceive  why  offence  should  be  taken 
at  the  “  kythest,"  and  the  and  the  **  on  thou 

wentSy'^  that  still  deform  our  psalms ;  but  it  is  far  other¬ 
wise  w’ith  the  politer  congregations  of  our  cities.  De- 
votioTud  feeling  is  w'ith  them  interrupted  or  endangered 
where  taste  and  sense  of  propriety  are  rudely  assailed  ;  nor 
do  1  believe  that  the  accomplished  preachers  of  St 
George’s  or  St  Stephen’s  would  have  courage  to  read  out 
to  their  audiences,  as  a  theme  of  melody,  the  verses  where 
the  words,  so  admired  in  Ettrick  Forest,  are  to  be  found 
— the  most  mellifiuous  kythesty  and  that  most  venerable 
kitchen-wench  polysyllable  imperfite !  In  short,  it  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  must  we  allow  our  na¬ 
tional  vanity,  high-stomached  and  dogged  though  it  be, 
to  struggle  against  the  conviction,  that  our  pulpit-lan¬ 
guage  is  completely  anglicised — that  we  arc  as  a  con- 
<|uered  people  in  our  churches — that  the  janverful  lan¬ 
guage  of  I/mdsay  and  Dunbar  is  banished  from  our 
altars — that  our  sermons,  as  well  as  their  texts,  our 
jjrayers,  our  addresses,  are  all  (as  agreeably  to  go<»d  taste 
they  should  be  )  completely  moulded  into  English  gravity 
and  decorum — all,  but  our  Psalter,  where,  despite  of  our 
Blairs,  and  Robertsons,  and  Chalmerses,  and  'Thomsons, 
some  unseemly  specks  of  provincial  rusticity  are  jstill 
permitted  to  linger.  Now,  1  am  not  for  pulling  down, 
to  use  my  Ettrick  brother’s  o>vn  figure,  the  noble  edifice, 
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because  it  has  a  broken  pane  or  a  crumbled  corner-stone  ; 
but  for  replacing  the  shattered  panes  with  modern  and 
brilliant  glass,  and  substituting,  for  the  mutilated  or  dis¬ 
coloured  corner-stones,  others  more  beautiful  and  enduring. 
I  should  just  wish  that  the  enlightened  clergymen  of  our 
General  Assembly  should  do  for  our  Psalmody  what  the 
enlightened  civic  rulers  of  Edinburgh  are  doing  for  their 
Higii  Church — they  are  repairing  and  refurbishing  its 
exterior,  that  it  may  more  harmonize  with  the  elegance 
of  the  surrounding  city,  and  show  off,  with  more  con¬ 
gruous  effect,  the  majesty  of  the. architectural  crown  that 
so  sublimely  tops  and  ennobles  it.  Even  so  should  our 
Psalms  be  beautified  ;  even  so  should  the  discolouring 
rust  of  antiquity  be  rubbed  from  off  them,  to  show  off,  in 
uninterrupted  effect,  and  in  consonance  to  those  produc¬ 
tions  of  elegant  literature  by  which  they  are,  as  it  were, 
surrounded  and  clialleiiged,  that  regal  crown  of  sublimity 
and  simplicity  that  so  eminently  adorns  them.  And  1 
scruple  not  to  repeat  it,  without  any  horror  of  an  assault 
from  our  worthy  old  women  of  Scotland,  and  my  good- 
humoured  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  with  his  bloodless  crook, 
at  their  head,  tliat  such  a  purification  is  due — not  only  to 
the  high  literary  respectability  of  our  clergymen,  to  the 
improved  and  daily  improving  taste  of  their  lay-hearers — 
but  it  is  due,  above  all,  to  the  iidmirable  excellence  of  the 
original  compositions.  I  profess  myself  no  admirer  of 
Tate  and  Brady, — no  admirer  of  our  old  Scottish  versi¬ 
fiers, — no  admirer  even  of  George  Buchanan  or  Arthur 
Johnston  ;  but  I  profess  myself  an  admirer  of  the  Divine 
Lyrist  of  Judea,  the  first  in  degree,  as  the  first  in  time,  of 
all  lyric  poets ;  and  according  as  he,  in  his  grace,  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  beauty,  is  more  or  less  reflected  in  any  versions 
whatsoever,  prosaical  or  poetical,  in  the  same  degree  will 
I  form  my  opinion  and  mete  out  my  commendation. 

But,  indeed,  my  brother  of  Ettrick,  fervid  though  he 
be,  and  putting  on  the  appearance  of  championing  it  in 
behalf  of  what  he  deems  the  Palladium  of  Calvinism, 
which  he  suspects  that  I,  like  another  crafty  Ulysses,  am 
devising  to  displace  and  to  steal — my  brother  himself 
seems  to  be,  at  bottom,  in  agreement  with  me,  by  confess¬ 
ing  “  the  incalculabre  advantage  which  would  be  if  the  an¬ 
cient  and  original  spirit  of  ours  were  installed  into  theirs 
meaning,  I  doubt  not,  the  combination  of  the  English 
taste  and  correctness  with  the  Scottish  fire  and  original¬ 
ity.  Now  this  is  quite  my  own  conception  of  what  is 
necessary  to  form  a  perfect  version  ;  and,  as  it  is  altogether 
impracticable  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  ours  into  their  too 
inanimate  paraphrase,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adventure 
upon  the  latter  alternative,  which  is  quite  practicable — 
the  infusion  of  their  taste  and  correctness  into  our  fire  and 
animation.  On  this  point,  it  remains  for  our  clergymen 
to  decide  ;  and,  after  decision,  to  undertake  the  execution. 
Por  the  work  should  be  intrusted  to  no  lay-poet,  not  even 
to  Sir  Walter  himself ;  it  should  be  done  by  themselves ; — 
there  are  many  men  of  genius  belonging  to  our  Church, 
not  only  in  our  university-towns,  but  in  the  retired  valleys 
and  obscurer  nooks  of  our  provinces,  fully  capable  of 
achieving  such  a  task. 

As  to  the  prejudice  which  would  arise  against  a  change, 
particularly  in  our  aged  ])eople,  I  confess  it  deserves  to 
be  respected  rather  than  ridiculed  or  contemned  ;  but  the 
same  prejudice  must  have  existed,  and  in  a  much  more 
violent  degree,  (for  the  change  was  much  greater,)  against 
the  present  version,  Avhich  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
superseded  the  defective  one  that  preceded  it.  3Iany 
murmurs  against  innovation, — many  lamentations  .against 
backsliding,  must  have  ]>roceeded  from  those  old  persons, 
who,  having  got  most  of  them  by  heart,  must  have  re¬ 
garded  their  Psalms  as  the  Church’s  Palladium,  and  de¬ 
parted  this  life  unreconciled  to  that  improved  version 
which  was  force<l  upon  them.  A  few  years,  however, 
swept  away  these  respectable  murmurers,  .and  left  the  new 
one  in  unopposed  ]K)ssession,  to  be  sung,  and  admired, 
and  committed  to  memory  by  new  generations. 

On  reading  again  my  brother’s  “Letter  from  Yarrow,”  I 


there  is  one  audacious  expression,  which  I  regret  our  friend 
gentle,  and  good,  and  kindly  as  he  is,  should  have,  in  his 
furious  anti- Bradyism,  been  betnayed  into.  He  never 
opened  the  Psalms  of  Tate  and  Brady,  save  to  despise  them," 
Is  this  like  an  unprejudiced  critic?  Is  this  like  handlina 
a  matter,  as  Solomon  directs  us  to  do,  wisely?  Ifmybrol 
ther  opens  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  despising  them 
can  his  contempt  be  any  thing  else  than  unfounded  pre¬ 
judice?  And,  prejudiced  as  he  sits  down  to  read,  can  he 
ever  find  in  them  any  thing  pleasant  or  good  ?  And  does 
that  book  of  Psalms,  which  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Hierarchy  of  England,  men,  of  all  Europe  the  most 
erudite  and  most  accomplished, — which  has,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  learning,  and  the  nobility,  and  the 

beauty,  .and  the  royalty  of  our  sister  kingdom, _ with 

whose  verses  the  magnilicent  worship  of  their  cathedral 
service  has  been  so  long  and  so  venerably  associated ;  is 
this  a  book  worthy  of  being  despised  in  the  humble  .s7/<V/- 
ing  of  Ettrick  Forest  ?  Alas,  my  brother  !  “  Verily,” 

saith  Solomon,  “  he  that  despiseth  his  neighbour” — — 
but  I  cannot  utter  the  remaining  words  upon  my  beloved 
brother. 

To  conclude,  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  of  us  should 
write  more  on  this  pacific  subject,  but  consign  it  modestly 
over  to  the  clergymen,  with  whom  the  determination 
must  finally  rest.  I  shall  only  add,  that  for  my  own 
part,  I  undertook  the  theme  as  a  pleasant  and  improving 
one,  and  found  it  full  of  recreation  and  delight, — ahv.ays, 
like  Bishop  Horne,  experiencing,  the  more  I  studied 
the  subject,  and  compared  the  various  versions,  the  less 
admiration  of  them,  and  the  greater  admiration  of  the 
Divine  Original.  Wm.  Tennant.^ 

Devongrove,  Dollar  Institution, 

2bth  March,  1830. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  METRICAL  VERSION 

OF  THE  PSALMS. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  so  respectable  a  poet  as  Mr  Ten¬ 
nant  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  which  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate 
of  that  version,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  many 
faults,  calling  loudly  for  correction.  Mr  Tennant  seems 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  our  version,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  so  apt  to  find  it  so  full  of  Scotticisms 
as  he  has  done.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  prepared  by  Scotchmen, 
but  by  Englishmen,  and  is  called  the  Scottish  version, 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  composed  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assembly  of  Di¬ 
vines  which  met  at  Westminster,  and  was  intended  to  he 
the  authorised  version  for  both  England  and  Scotland, 
when  the  projected  uniformity  of  worship  had  taken 

♦  Since  the  above  letter  was  written  and  sent  to  press,  the  author 
of  it  and  of  the  short  critical  strictures  that  occasioned  Mr  Hogg  sre- 
monstratory  epistle,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  Dr  heattie  ^ 
Letter  to  Dr  Blair  on  the  Improvement  of  Psalmody  in  ScotUno, 
(just  published  by  Mr  Buchanan  of  George  Street,)  which  was  ' 
ten  upwards  of  50  years  ago,  and  privately  circulated  among  m 
mutual  friends.  From  the  perusal  of  this  well-timed  little  VJ 
tion,  the  author  cannot  but  congratulate  himself  on  observing, 
hrs  view  of  this  important  subject  is  sanctioned  by  a  name 
able  and  authoritative  as  Dr  Beattie,  who  coincides  with 
unvaryingly,  in  his  opinion  of  the  various  versions,  of  the 
requisite  in  our  own,  of  the  persons  most  qualified  to  make  i 
corrections,  and  of  the  most  simple  and  proii^r  mode  of 
them ;  in  fact,  in  every  point,  whether  of  criticism  or  of 
to  the  authorities  of  our  Church.  * 

2o(i  March,  1830. 

[A  Correspondent  enquires, — Could  Mr  Tennant's 
tlrawn  to  a  versification,  or  rather  a  new  edition,  of  the  Psalm  , 
the  versification  amended  Iry  the  late  Mr  Boswell,  ‘cm*ll 

Boswell  was  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  tne 
but  respectable  sect  of  Glassites  in  this  city.  His  ph  to 

me  to  be  both  smoother  and  closer  than  that  of  the  Old 
which,  however,  he  gives  the  decided  preference,  only  varying 
it  when  convinced  the  alteration  is  an  improvement.”] 
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lace.  The  original  flraiight  was  made  by  a  Mr  Rous, 
or  Rouse,  a  member  of  the  Long  rarliament.  It  was 
carefully  revised  by  the  Westminster  Divines,  and  after 
receiving  their  approbation,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries,  where,  after  some  cor¬ 
rections,  it  was  received  into  the  churches  on  the  19th 
May,  1650.  There  were  a  great  number  of  versions,  by 
different  authors,  brought  under  consideration  ;  of  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  which  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  now 
any  means  of  forming  an  estimate.  There  was  one  by 
Mure  of  Rowallan,  which  is  often  mentioned,  and  highly 
spoken  of,  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  Worthy  Mr 
/acharias  Royd  also  laboured  much  that  his  version 
might  be  ado]»ted,  and  the  General  Assembly,  to  avoid 
hurting  the  feelings  of  so  good  a  man,  appointed  a  small 
committee  to  consider  it,  and  they  never  made  a  report. 

IMany  of  the  faults  of  the  ])reseiit  version  have  arisen 
from  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  our  language,  during  the  two  hundred  years  which 
have  nearly  passed  since  it  Avas  made ;  an  evil  to  Avdiich 
all  poetry,  and  especially  rhyme,  must  be  subject.  There 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  dotibt  that  the  Avords,  hi(jh 
and  thee,  ring  and  reign,  Avere  at  that  period  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  be  good  rhymes.  Some  of  the  Avorst  are 
also  accurately  copied  from  Sternhold,  as  is  the  case  Avith 
the  first  verse  of  the  41st  Psalm  : 

“  Rlessed  is  he  that  Avisely  doth 
The  poor  man’s  case  consider  ; 

For  Avdieii  the  time  of  trouble  is, 

The  Lord  Avill  him  deliver.” 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  faulty  rhymes,  it  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  public  ear  and  the  public  taste 
were  not  then  so  accurateh"  formed  as  they  are  noAV ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  there  are  to  be  found  as  bad  rhymes 
in  Dryden,  and  as  harsh,  unreadable  lines  in  Milton,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  our  Aversion  of  tbe  Psalms.*^  This, 
how’ever,  is  only  an  apology  for  those  by  AA’hom  it  Avas 
executed,  but  its  faults  still  remain,  and,  in  this  age  of 
more  correct  taste,  should  certainly  be  removed. 

There  is  reason  to  belie\'e  that  the  great  leading  object 
Avhich  is  constantly  kept  in  vicAV  in  our  A'crsion,  is  not 
generally  understood.  This  object  is  shortly  «ind  accu¬ 
rately  expressed  in  the  title  page : — “  The  Psuhns  oj 
David,  in  meti’e,  more  plain,  smooth,  and  aureeable  to 
the  text,  than  ang  heretofore,'^  The  compilers  did  not 
propose  to  give  us  Psalms  of  their  own,  but  the  Psalms  of 
David,  rendered  into  metre,  Avithout  admitting  a  single 
idea  of  their  own,  and  Avithout  omitting  one  Avhich  they 
louiid  in  the  original.  The  three  rules  by  AAdiich  they 
proposed  to  guide  theniselA’cs  AV'ere,  That  the  iieAV  version 
'should  be  smooth,  plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  text ; — more 
than  ang  heretofore.  Agreement  Avith  the  text,  and 
plainness,  they  considered  as  matters  of  essential  import- 
JHice,  and  never  to  be  sacrificed.  Smoothness  was  only  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  if  they  could  not  in  eA'ery  instance 
^mbine  all  the  three,  they  sacrificed  this. 

fhe  plan  thus  adopted  Avas  certainly  a  v'ery  excellent 
mje,  and  Avell  calculated  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  minds 
'd  all  who  joined  in  public  Av  orship.  Particularly  in  that 

age  Avhen  religious  opinions  had  run  riot  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  it  AV'ould  have  been  found  ({uite  impracticable  to 
have  produced  any  human  composition  which  AA’ould  haA'e 
met  the  views  of  all  classes  of  Avorshippers ;  but,  in  ad- 
jeriiig  strictly  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture,  the  cor¬ 
dial  consent  of  all  Avho  bore  the  (’hristian  name  ef- 
l^'diially  secured.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  applicable 
all  periods  of  the  Church,  at  least  of  the  Protestant 
iurdi,  in  AV’hich,  from  the  entire  liberty  ot  thinking  for 
nnsell,  which  is  granted  to  every  man,  there  must  always 


as  bad  grammar  in  Pope.  Witness  the  Universal 
'Vho  all  my  sense  conjined while  the  grammar  re- 
And  agaiD,— “  Vet  gave  me  m  this  dark 
instead  of  **  guvest," 


be  very  considerable  difference  ot  opinion  on  man  v  points. 
The  Calvinist  could  not  conscientiously  use  in  public  Avor- 
ship  a  formulary  Avhicb  distinctly  recognises  tbe  Armi- 
nian  doctrines ;  nor  could  a  conscientious  Arminiau  adopt' 
language  Avhich  Avas  manifestly  Calvinistic.*  Rut,  in¬ 
dependently  of  {ill  doctrinal  differences,  tbe  actual  state 
of  devotional  feeling  is  Avidely  different  among  Christians, 
as  much,  at  least,  as  the  degrees  of  a  musicjd  car  and  a 
musical  taste  among  mankind  at  large.  Hence  those  de¬ 
votional  expressions,  Avhicb  are  avcII  suited  to  tbe  feelings 
of  those  Avho  are  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Kc.ale,  Avill 
appear  to  those  Avbo  stand  loAver  as  enthusiastic  {lud  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  Avhile  such  as  suited  those  of  a  lower  grade, 
Avould  be  felt  by  the  higher  as  frigid  cind  uninteresting. 
Besides  this,  the  poet,  if  not  strictly  tied  doAvii  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  AAMuild  be  ill  danger  of  alloAving  bis  “eye,  in  <i  fine 
frenzy  rolling,  to  body  forth  the  forms  of  things  uiikiioAvn” 
and  iucompreliensible  by  any  class  of  AVMirsliippers.  All 
these  evils  are  got  rid  of  by  keeping  strictly  to  Scripture  ; 
and  from  all  these  CA’ils  and  dangers  the  Scottish  A’crsion 
is  quite  free.  It  sets  before  us  pious  and  devotional 
thoughts  and  feelings,  AAdiicb  are  acknowledged  as  true  and 
just  by  all  Avho  acknowledge  tbe  divine  inspiration  of  tbe 
Scripture,  and  it  gives  ns  nothing  more. 

To  iiccomplisli  such  !i  Avmrk  aa’cH  AA’as  no  easy  task,  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  trying  to  execute  it  better 
on  a  single  Psalm,  tying  himself  doAvn  rigidly  to  tbe  rules 
in  tbe  received  version.  Let  him  neither  add  a  single 
idea,  nor  omit  one,  but  giv’e  us  the  ideas  of  the  original 
Psalmist  in  plain,  elegant,  and  smooth  verse,  without  the 
smallest  poetical  enibellishment  drawn  from  his  own 
stores,  and  be  aauU  feel  the  difficulty. 

That  the  Scottish  version  is  on  tlie  whole  admirably 
executed,  agreeably  to  this  plan,  no  man  can  doul»t.  In 
fact,  when  compared  with  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  a  single  psalm, 
mn*  scf'irccly  a  v’erse,  which  is  not  improved.  It  is  grunted 
that  the  two  verses  in  the  I8th  ]>salin  in  Sternhold,  which 
hav’e  been  so  often  quoted,  are  very  fine  ;  but  {is  tliey  are 
par.'ipbnistic,  they  could  not  be  adopted  in  our  version 
vvitliont  a  viobition  of  that  rule  of  rigid  {idliereiice  to  the 
original,  which  the  authors  of  timt  version  bad  laid  down 
to  themselves.  Rut  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there 
is  sc{ircely  {111  instance  in  which  they  Inwe  not  either  given 
ns  a  more  correct  version  <»f  the  original,  or  finer  poetry, 
than  their  predecessors.  The  finest  jiscilm  in  Sternhold 
is  the  lOOtli,  and  this  our  version  has  {idopted,  with  the. 
{ilteration  of  only  one  word  in  the  third  line,  “  Him  serve 
with  mirth,"  inste{id  of  “  Him  serv^e  with  fear,"  as  Stern¬ 
hold  has  it,  different  from  the  origiiuil ;  so  scrupulous 
were  they  in  this  matter.  Adherence  to  this  rule  led 
them  also  sometimes  to  adopt  a  v’ery  obscure  version  ; 
for  where  they  did  not  find  the  original  clear,  they  did 
not  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  become  paraphnists  nor 
expositors,  hut  gav’e,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  very  words 
of  Scripture.  .  It  was  solely  on  this  ground  tlnit  they 
have  given  us  the  lines  in  the  7Itli  psalm,  which  have  so 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  ignorant  ridicule, — 

“  A  man  was  famous,  and  was  luid 
In  estimation, 

According  as  he  lifted  up 
H  is  axe  thick  trees  upon.” 

Mr  Hopkins  has  here  allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  a 
commentator,  as  he  and  his  fellow- labourer  often  do,  but, 
like  many  other  commentators,  he  has  quite  mistaken  the 


♦  The  first  of  the  following  verses  are  from  a  Calvinist,  the  second 
from  an  Arrainian  hymn : 

Yes,  I  to  the  end  shall  endure, 

As  sure  as  the  earnest  is  given : 

More  happy,  hut  not  more  secure, 

The  glorified  spirits  in  heaven.’* 

**  Ah,  I.^rd,  with  trembling  I  confess, 

A  gracious  soul  may  fall  from  grace : 

The  salt  may  lose  its  seasoning  power. 

And  never,  never  find  it  more.” 
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ni  1  Testament.  It  is,  however,  well  kiiomi  that  the  cock 
Id  been  introduced  into  Greece  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Themistocles.  Now,  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not 
I  elude  till  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
tesinaii;  from  which  we  may  infer,  tliat  the  silence  of  the 
later  sacred  historians  regarding  poultry  must  have  had 
Lme  other  cause  than  ignorance  of  their  existence ;  for,  if 
the  Greeks  had  received  them  prior  to  that  period  from 
Persia  or  from  the  more  south-eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
they  could  scarcely  have  remained  unknown  to  the  interme¬ 
diate  regions  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  With  the  exception  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  great  Australasian  Con¬ 
tinent  of  New  Holland,  there  is  scarcely  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  colonized  by  the  human 
race,  where  poultry  have  not  been  known  and  cherished 
tVoin  a  very  remote  period.  In  most  nations,  too,  we  find 
them  valued  for  their  pugnacious  propensities,  in  wdiich 
mankind  have  found  a  most  anomahms  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  dilferent  races  of  our  poultry  are  so  remarkable 
lor  their  disagreement  with  respect  to  size,  colour,  and  pro¬ 
portions,  that  the  reflecting  naturalist  with  diffiiMilty  con¬ 
vinces  himself  of  their  descent  from  one  common  stock.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  varieties  produce  with  each  other  a  fertile 
progeny,  but  while  we  remember  the  fertile  hybrid  between 
the  ferret  and  pole-CRt,  and  that  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf, 
we  inav  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  this  generally 
receivecl  criterion  of  identity  of  species.  The  first  plausible 
attempt  to  attribute  the  origin  of  our  ilornestic  poultry  to  a 
wild  species,  was  made  by  Sonnerat,  who  discovered  the 
Crcdlm  Sonneratiiy  or  Juftj^le  Cock,  a  native  of  the  Ghauts, 
ill  India.  Later  discoveries,  however,  have  considerably  in¬ 
validated  the  claims  of  this  bird  to  be  viewed  as  the  original 
stock  whence  we  have  derived  our  breed  of  domestic  poultry. 
iMr  Wilson  observed  that  the  natural /hr/71  and  .s^r;/t77/7*6’  of 
any  portion  of  the  animal  organization,  were  much  less 
easily  altered  or  effaced  than  the  more  superficial  and  tran¬ 
sitory  character  of  colour.  The  natural  inference  is,  that 
if  the  Jungle  cock  be  the  parent  of  our  domestic  breeds,  such 
breeds  Avoiild  at  least  occasionally  exhibit  those  marked  and 
jieculiar  characters  of  form  and  structure  by  which  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  supposed  original  are  distinguished.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  among  the  numerous  varieties  of  our 
domestic  poultry,  not  one  has  been  found,  the  jdumage  of 
which  is  characterised  by  the  horny  lamincc  or  exjninsions 
of  the  quill,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  Jungle  cock.  It  is  chiefly  upon  this  dilference 
of  structure  of  the  cervical  feathers,  and  of  some  other  parts 
of  the  plumage,  that  the  necessity  of  seeking  elsewhere  the 
parent  stock  of  our  common  poultry  has  been  rested.  INIr 
^Vilson  mentioned,  however,  another  fact,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  previously  insisted  upon,  and  which 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  natives  of 
the  district  where  the  Jungle  cock  abournls,  rear  a  breed  of 
poultry  dilfering  as  much  from  the  supposed  original  as  our 
mid  which  never  intermingles  with  the  forest  brood. 
Similar  objections  ajiply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  fork¬ 
tailed  cock  (g.  of  Java;  and  to  the  JMacartney 

cock  (g.  ^facarlftei)  of  Sumatra.  Mr  Wilson  next  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  better-founded  claims  of 
^ome  of  the  species  of  wild  poultry  inhabiting  the  great 
Asiatic  islands.  According  to  31.  Tcinminck,  tin;  species 
to  which  our  domestic  races  are  most  nearly  allied,  are, — 
t  ie  Jago  cock  of  Sumatra  (g.  gigautei(s),  a  wild  s]»ecies  of 
?reatsize,  and  the  llankira  cock  of  Java,  another  jirimitive 
^ppcies  which  occurs  in  the  forest  of  the  last  named  island. 

I  here  are  several  circumstances  which  render  the  claims  of 
these  two  birds  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  .Jungle 
Istly,  Their  females  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
^ur  domestic  hens.  2dly,  The  common  village  cock,  in  its 
jnost  ordinary  condition,  is  intermediate  in  respect  to  size 
tween  these  two  species.  3dly,  The  nature  of  the  plu- 
''’hich  in  its  form,  consistence,  and  distribution,  is 
^’solutely  the  same?  as  in  the  common  cock,  strengthens  the 
'jqipositioii.  Ithly,  It  is  in  these  species  alone,  that  we  find 
^  ‘Meinales  as  well  as  the  males  provided  with  a  tleshy  crest 
wattles,— characters  wdiich  likewise  distinguish 
’  >  sexes  ot  our  common  poultry,  although  they  are  for 
^*^^*  *^  slightly  developed  in  the  female.  The 


ago  rcM'k  sometimes  grows 

the  Hoorofuro 
1  Httanied  the  lyvel 
*he  llankira  cock  is 


to  so  great  a  size,  that  while 
room,  according  to  Marsden,  its 
of  a  dining  table  of  ordinary  height. 

.  .  .  -  . ,  of  dimensions  much  more  nearly  ap- 

jt  to  several  of  our  domestic  varieties,  with  which 

for^  some  other  characteristics.  It  is  in  the 

h  Jr  of  the  tail,  which,  in  this  wdld  species, 

“lost  horizontal,  that  it  differs  most  from  our  poultry. 


This  discrepancy  may  easily  be  acxMuintcd  for  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  habits  of  the  birds.  3Ir  Wilson  argued,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  anatomy  of  birds,  that  our  domestic  poultry, 
if  abandoned  in  the  woods  to  their  own  resources,  would 
acquire,  along  with  greater  strength  of  wing,  a  depression 
of  tail  calculated  to  promote  a  swift  progress  through  the 
atmosphere.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he  mentioned 
a  case  which  had  come  under  his  own  notice,  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  cock,  which,  having  dwelt  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  in  the  woods  upon  his  own  resources,  became  so  shy 
and  wary,  that  he  could  neither  be  caught  nor  reclaimed, 
but  generally  rose  with  a  harsh  cry  at  the  distance  of  30  or 
40  yards,  wdth  his  tail  extended  horizontally,  and  was  at 
last  shot,  like  any  other  wild  game,  as  a  legitimate  object 
for  the  exercise  of  sportsman-like  skill.  31  r  Wilson  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating,  that  he  conceived  the  remarks  he  had  suli- 
mitted  to  the  Society  sufficient  to  establish  two  points:— 
First,  that  the  Jungle  cock  is  not  the  parent  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  poultry,  from  all  the  known  varieties  of  which  it  ditfers 
materially,  both  in  the  form  and  structure  of  its  plumage  ; 
and  second,  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  honour  belongs  to  two 
sjiccies  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  islands,  which  possesvs,  in  a 
gi’eater  or  less  degree,  all  the  characters  of  onr  domestic 
kinds,  and  are  not  contradistinguished  by  any  marked  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  structure.  'Fhe  objection  to  our  (lomestic  poul¬ 
try  being  derived  from  a  multiplied  source,  which  naturally 
arises  from  the  disinclination,  evinced  by  most  animals,  to 
breed  except  with  their  own  kind,  is  greatly  wi’akened  by 
the  acknowledged  facility  with  wdiich  the  dilferent  species 
of  gallinaceous  birds  continue  to  form  hybrid  or  crossed 
breeds. 

Dr  Scot  read  a  paper  On  the.  question,  wdiether  the 
Hyena  of  naturalists  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings.”  No  remarks  were  made  upeui  this  paper, 
and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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Monday,  '‘did  MareJu 
Sir  Henry  Jaudine  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professor  Brunton  ;  Drs  Hibbert  ami  Carson; 
James  Skene,  Donald  Gregory,  Janies  3Iaidment,  Davicl 
Laing,  Gabriel  Surenne,  &c.  &c.,  Ksquires. 


There  was  read  “  A  brief  account  of  an  ancient  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  choir  of  the  Parish  Churcli,  Terregles,  in 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright ;”  accompanied  with  a  rela¬ 
tivedrawing,  communicated  by  R.  L.  3Iilligan,  Ksq.,  31.  D. 

The  assistant  Secretary  (Donald  (iregory,  J0s<j. )  next 
read  his  “  Enquiry  into  the  causes  which  le<l  to  the  pro¬ 
scription  (in  l()()3)ofthe  Cdan  Gregor,*'* 

The  Clan  Gregor  is  one  of  the  very  few  families  in  the 
Highlands  supposed  to  he  of  juire  Celtic  origin.  An  early, 
if  not  the  original,  seat  of  the  head  of  the  family,  was  the 
valley  of  Cilenuichy,  in  the  district  of  Lorn.  There  is  pre- 
servi'd,  in  Rymer’s  Fo‘dera,  a  mandate  issued  in  1:^93  hy 
John  Baliol,  ordaining  the  Lord  of  Lorn  to  summon  two 
individuals  of  the  name  of  3IacGregor  to  appear  on  a  <*crtairi 
day  in  the  royal  presiuice,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ho¬ 
mage  ;  from  which  the  natural  inference  is,  that  these  per¬ 
sons  w'cre  free  banms.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  hy  Ed- 
u'ard  1.  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  mention  is  made 

of  John  of  Glenurchy.  It  appears  that  his  lands  and  pos¬ 
sessions  were  afterwards  restored  to  him  on  condition  of  his 
going  to  serve  Edward  in  his  wars  in  I'rance.  He  is  de¬ 
signated  one  of  the  3Iagnates  Scoti.T,  a  proof  that  his  pos¬ 
sessions  liolden  of  the  crown  must  have  been  very  consi¬ 
derable.  It  is  also  extremely  probable,  from  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  clan  found  in  later  times  in  the  western  districts 
of  Perthshire,  and  particularly  in  Glendochart,  Glen  Lyon, 
and  RaniuNdi,  that  previous  to  the  reign  of  Robert,  some 
of  them  held  lands  there  under  the  crown  as  free  barons. 


*  We  regret  that  it  is  only  in  our  power  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
brief  summary  of  this  interesting  and  ably  executed  paper ;  we  ho|>e, 
however,  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  enquiry  respecting  the  true  origin 
and  character  of  that  foray  which  brought  about  the  i)roscripti()n  of 
the  Clan  Gregor,  when  the  next  number  of  Mr  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
Trials  appears.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  the  proof 
sheetsof  Sir  Gregory’saeeountiif  the  trials  of  the  M'tJregors;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  documents  there  collected  fully  bear  out  Mr 
(iregory  in  the  opinions  he  ha.s  expressed.  We  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  this  note,  to  express  «)uropini  m,  that  Mr  (iregory’s  notice 
of  the  (;ian  Gregor  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  authentic  history 
of  a  Highland  (Jlan  that  we  have  seen.  He  has  not  hazarded  a  single 
assertion,  in  which  he  is  not  borne  out  by  documentary  and  general 
contem{>orary  evidence.  Even  our  meagre  abstract  will  serve  to  show 
the  im()orUint  conclusion  to*which  his  investigations  have  led  him.  | 
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Malcolm  de  Glendoclmrt  and  Patrick  de  Glendochart  a])- 
pear  in  the  liagmaii  Roll  in  1299  ;  and  both  names  are  coiii- 
inon  in  the  Clan  Gregor, 

The  MacGregors  were,  from  their  local  situation,  it  may 
be  also  from  consanguinity,  the  followers  of  the  Lord  of 
Lorn,  and  shared  in  the  fate  of  his  family  upon  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Bruce,  to  whom  he  was  bitterly  opposed.  Glen- 
doclmrt  and  Fortingal  were  bestowe<l  upon  connexions  and 
followers  of  the  new  monarch.  The  Lord  of  Glenurchy 
had  died  in  France,  and  the  estate,  being  the  property  of  an 
heiress  and  a  minor,  could  not  be  forfeited,  Iler  wardship 
and  marriage,  however,  were  bestowed  upon  Campbell  of 
Lochawe,  the  king’s  brother-in-law,  who  bestowed  her 
upon  his  son  John,  afterwards  Earl  of  Athole.  Upon  his 
decease,  without  children,  in  1333,  the  estate  seems  to  have 
reverted  to  the  MacGregors ;  for  there  is  undoubted  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  death  of  “  John  MacGregor  of  Glenurchv” 
in  13JH).  In  1412,  we  find  the  estate  in  possession  ol*^  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  I-iord  Campbell,  iVom  whom  the 
liouse  of  Breadalbane  are  descended.  According  to  the  re¬ 
cords  of  that  house,  he  received  it  from  his  father.  This 
was  the  last  freehold  possession  of  any  conse<pience  held  by 
the  name  of  MacGregor. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  the 
Clan  Gregor  was  in  a  situation  totally  different  from  that 
of  any  other  clan  in  the  Highlands — it  had  not  one  acre  of 
land  held  free  of  the  ci*own.  But  it  had  not  yet  become 
distinguished  over  the  neighbouring  families  for  a  predatory 
disposition.  The  crown  still  possessetl  extensive  lands  in 
l^erthshire,  on  which  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe  were  seated, 
luuiiinally,  as  crown  tenants,  hut,  in  reality,  from  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  country,  as  absolute  proprietors.  During 
the  reigns  of  James  II, ,  III.,  and  IV.,  however,  numerous 
grants  of  these  crown  lands  were  made  to  powerful  barons 
in  that  jiart  of  the  country.  IMany  of  these,  having  been 
granted  during  minorities,  were  afterwards  revoked ;  and 
the  uncertainty  hence  arising  in  the  new  titles,  encouraged 
the  3Iac Gregors,  the  actual  occupants  of  the  lands,  to  de- 
s[)ise  and  resist  the  authority  of  charters,  by  which  over- 
lords  were  imposed  upon  them,  in  many  instances  from 
families  with  which  they  laid  long  been  at  mortal  feud. 
The  struggle  was  unequal ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Clan 
Gregor  became,  from  kindly  tenants  of  the  crown,  subjects 
of  oppression  and  suspicion  to  their  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  neighbours,  they  grew  remarkable  for  their  oj)- 
]»osition  to  all  law  and  order.  Mr  Gregory  completely 
established  this  position,  by  entering  into  a  detailed  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  management  of  the  crown  lands  in  Perthshire, 
(and  particuli'irly  in  Kannoch,  the  head  seat  of  the  Clan 
Gregor,)  from  the  year  1473  till  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Those  who  have  once  burst  the  bonds  of  law,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  greater  teniptations'than  those  who  live  within 
them;  and  thus  it  liap]>ened  with  the  Clan  Gregor.  There 
is  strong  ground  for  believing,  that  in  many  cases,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  they  acted 
in  their  ]u*edatory  excursions  merely  as  the  tools  of  some  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  placed,  in  regard  to 
their  ancient  p<»ssessions,  must  have  disposed  them  to  enter 
with  alacrity  into  any  plans  of  violence  and  rapine,  by 
which  they  might  have  a  chance  of  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Their  forays,  too,  were  the  more  felt  ami  complained 
of,  that  the  wealthy  district  around  Perth,  as  the  nearest 
to  their  haunts,  Wiis  that  which  generally  suffered  from 
their  inroads.  The  bad  reputation  ac<piired  by  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  clan,  is  testified  by  the  numerous  government  com¬ 
missions  issued  at  different  times  against  them,  breathing 
the  most  vindictive  and  relentless  spirit,  and  consequently 
only  fitted  to  make  bad  worse. 

K  Amid  all  this  adversity,  there  was  one  branch  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  IVIacGregor  which  continued  for  some  time  to  en- 
j«»y  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity.  Soon  after  the  aj)- 
parent  extinction  of  the  house  of  Glenurchy,  a  branch  of 
the  Clan  Gregor  may  be  traced,  holding  the  small  pro|K!rty 
of  Glenstray,  which  lies  contiguous  to  Glenurchy,  as  viis- 
sals  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  It  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  most  4)1*  the  principal  families  of  the  name  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  as  long  as  it  continued  to  hold  of  the  Earl,  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  nourished.  During  the  reign  of  (iueen  Mary, 
however,  Argyll  eonveye<l  the  su|M*riority  of  Glenstray  to 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  and  from  that  time  its  posst'ssors 
shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  clan.  The  great  object  of 
the  Glenurchy  family  was  to  get  rid  of  the  MacGregors  as 
vassals  afllBi^ether.  This  object  they  attempted  to  accom- 
plisli,  by  refusing  Gregor  MacGregor  of  Glenstray  U3  heir 


to  his  father;  and,  after  the  execution  of  Gregor  in  I5si 
by  withholding  the  investiture  from  his  son  AHaster  wl) 
was  legally  ejected  from  Glenstray  in  1590,  under  the  pi/ 
text  that  he  was  merely  a  tenant  of  the  lands  against  the 
will,  of  his  superior.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell.  lu  i5g-;-  ^ 
very  voluminous  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  vultrarL. 
called  the  General  Bond,  which  denounced  severe  penaTties 
not  only  against  the  broken  clans,  but  also  against  all  their 
favourers  and  resetters.  Early  in  1593,  Archibald  Earl  of 
Argyll  received  a  commission  of  similar  import,  at^ainst 
all  ami  sundry  ])ersons  of  the  wicked  Clan  Gregor!” 
About  this  time,  the  landlords  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  forced 
by  the  severe  enactments  of  the  General  Bond,  which 
made  them  answerable  for  the  misdemeanours  of  their 
tenants,  began  to  take  measures  for  a  universal  ejection 
of  the  clan  from  their  possessions;  and,  as  f‘ar  as  the  forms 
of  law  could  go,  numerous  ejectments  took  ])lace.  It  ihhv 
safely  be  affirmed,  in  consequence  of  these  rigoious  mea¬ 
sures,  that,  in  July,  1596,  not  a  single  farm  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  MacGregor,  unless  by  force,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  landlord.  At  that  time,  the  Laird  of  MacGregor  made 
his  appearance  before  the  King  in  council,  became  hound 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  clan,  and  promised  to  remain 
in  attendance  on  his  IMajesty,  as  a  hostage  for  their  ohe- 
ilience.  He  appears,  however,  soon  to  have  tired  of  his 
thraldom,  and  to  have  made  his  esaipe  to  the  Highlands. 

After  this  event,  various  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Council  to  redm;e  the  Clan  Gregor  without  undue  severity; 
but  all  its  good  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  interested 
policy  of  Argyll.  He  stirred  them  u|)  to  acts  of  violence 
against  those  proprietors  who  had  the  misfortune  to  beat 
feud  with  him ;  and  afterwards  took  advantage  of  these 
very  acts  of  insubordination  to  get  himself  aptminted  his 
Majesty’s  Lieutenant  and  Justice,  with  most  amjilc  powers, 
in  the  whole  bounds  inhabited  by  the  Clan  Gregor.  The 
last  important  outrage  committed  by  this  sept,  previous  to 
its  proscription,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  tliat  act  of  se¬ 
verity,  was  the  invasion  of  the  I^ennox  in  1603,  during 
which  the  celebrated  conflict  of  Glenfrune  took  jdace  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Cobjuliouns.  The  declaration  of  the 
Laird  of  MacGregor,  produced  as  evidence  against  him  at  his 
trial,  charges  Argyll  with  having  been  the  instigator  of  this 
irruption ;  and  the  simplicity  and  unconscious  ])athos  of  the 
document  are  strong  warrants  of  its  veracity.  Its  assertions 
are,  moreover,  corroborated  bv  many  adminicles  of  evidence 
ad<luced  on  the  trials  of  the  MacGregors.  The  magnitude 
of  this  foray  was  sufficient  to  strike  a  panic  into  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  vented  itself  in  the  celebrated  act  of  Council 
prohibiting  any  person,  under  pain  of  death,  from  hearing  the 
name  of  Gregor  or  MacGregor.  The  chief  himself  was 
shortly  fifterwards  apprehended  through  the  machinations 
of  Argyll,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh.  At  this  period,  the 
Clan  Gregor  was  to  all  human  appearance  extinguished. 
Mr  Gregory  concluded  by  remarking,  that  he  had  “  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  that  the  causes  of  the  proscription  of  tlie 
Clan  Gregor  were  closely  connected  with  the  system  on 
which  the  ancient  Crown  Lands  were  managed  ;  and  that 
the  system  took  more  effect  upon  this  clan  from  their  ha¬ 
ving  lost  most  of  their  freehold  possessions  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce. 


Anderson’s  university,  Glasgow. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  22d  March,  the  first  ot 
the  meetings  purposed  to  be  held  on  the  plan  of  those  that 
have  proved  so  delightful  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Alhe- 
marle-street,  took  place  in  the  University  Rooms,  George- 
street.  It  was  numerously  and  brilliantly  attended, — 
John  Campbell,  who  rightly  thinks  that  a  love  ot  science 
can  add  lustre  to  even  the  name  of  Argyll,  Mr  e 
Jordan-hill,  Professor  Dr  Hooker,  Professor  Myhie,  - 
IMay,  besides  Mr  Anderson,  President  of  the  Institution* 
Mr  Douglas,  the  Secretary,  and  all  the  learned  hot  > 
Professors,  being  present.  After  tea  ami  coffee 
paratus  room,  the  Museum  was  thrown  open.  It  isana*‘ 


some  apartment,  but  the  collection  will  speedily  oiitgi  o"  • 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  mineral  and  geological 
Among  the  latter,  a  splendid  suite  of  primitive  and  o 


review  of  the  most  recent  and  striking  i 

initial  science,  of  which  he  is  himself  so  distinguis  ^ 
ornament.  Among  these,  we  were  chiefly  struck 
ofu  Germau  chemist,  Waelleh,  who,  by  pa^dig 
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State  of  combustion,  unitedlwith  animal  charcoal,  thronifh 
\lorine,  has  obtained  a  substance,  which  he  terms  chloride 
of  alumina,  and  thus  distinctly  proved  that  even  clay  is 
not  an  exception  to  the  truth  of  Sir  II.  'Davy’s  beautiful 
and  ingenious  theory  of  the  metallic  basis  of  all  the  earths, 
—that  of  clay  being  as  hard  as  covunduin,— which  is  the 
Clamant  of  poetry,  and  the  substance  used  in  the  East  for 
polishing  the  diamond  itself. 

^  Another  new  substance  was  also  shown,  which  has  been 
recently  added  to  our  catalogue.  It  is  termed  Glucinum, 
and  is  found  in  the  emerald.  This  and  the  preceding  exa¬ 
mination,  the  learned  Doctor  remarked,  threw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  meteoric  stones,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
boating  bodies,  containing  the  earths  in  a  metallic  state, 
which  fused  on  coming  into  contact  with  our  atmosphere. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  discourse  was,  how¬ 
ever,  that  which  detailed  Dr  lire’s  present  investigations 
on  tests  for  detecting  the  presence  of  o[»ium.  In  prosecu- 
tino^  these,  he  has  clearly  established,  that  in  our  saliva  there 
Is  a  large  portion  of  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  akin  to  prussic 
acid,  anil  the  most  deadly  poison  !  Thus  we  every  moment 
swallow  a  portion  of  it !  In  a  state  of  Ptyjdism,  however, 
the  mercurial  action  seems  to  banish  it.  The  tincture  of 
iron  colours  the  saliva,  where  it  is  present,  a  bright  red, 
and  from  this  circumstance  some  light  maybe  thrown  upon 
the  curious  question  as  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
In  the  course  of  the  Doctor’s  experiments,  he  has  demon¬ 
strated,  that  in  some  of  the  London  porter  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  brewers,  a  serious  «|uantity  of  opium  is  discoverable. 

A  well-executed  head  of  Berzelius,  in  selenium,  was 
handed  round  as  a  specimen  of  that  rare  metal.  INIr  Smith 
of  Jordan-hill,  Mr  Douglas,  Professor  Mylne,  Dr  Hannah, 
and  the  President,  each  delivered  their  remarks,  'fhe  ve¬ 
nerable  father  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  as  was  also  the  mention  by  Mr  Anderson,  that 
to  the  unwearied  zeal  and  inHuence  of  Mr  Smith  we  were 
indebted  for  the  organization  of  a  series  of  meetings  so  de¬ 
lightful  as  these  promise  to  be. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  SONG  OF  CONCILIATION. 

BY  JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

AtPy  ‘‘  One  JSumper  at  Parting,'' 

Come,  no  more  of  your  party-work  !  Brothers 
With  brothers  should  ever  agree  ; 

The  freedom  that’s  granted  to  others 
Should  never  be  grudged  to  the  Free. 

Well  may  creeds  be  the  scoffer’s  derision  ! 

They  strengthen  his  infidel  cause. 

When  they  teach  men  but  strife  and  division, 
Who  are  one  in  their  Countries  and  Laws. 

CHORUS. 

Then,  boys,  doff  the  Lily  for  ever  ! 

The  Shamrock,  Leek,  Thistle,  and  Rose, 
Are  our  national  emblems, — then  never — 

O  !  never  wear  any  but  those. 

by  rail  against  Wellington — Peel — 

And  the  rest  who  have  alter’d  their  plan  ? 
hen  men  feel  their  errors — men  feel 
That  to  change  is  the  act  of  a  man. 
liat’s  a  party  at  most  to  a  nation  ? 

To  a  faction  ought  millions  to  bow? 

^^as  it  fit,  for  your  yearly  procession, 

I  hat  the  blood  of  a  people  should  flow  ? 
Then,  boys,  &c. 

hat  to  me  is  the  creed  of  my  neighbour  ? 

To  the  Virgin  and  Saints  let  him  j)ray  ; 
for  the  same  Constituti(»n  we  labour, 

Bet  the  laws  be  the  same  we  obey. 

G  !  spurn  not  his  altar  !  forbear  ! 

’Tis  an  act  Nature — Ciod — will  ciuideinn  ; 
^our  forefathers  worshipp’d  him  there, 

1  hen  respect  it,  and  spare  it  fur  them  ! 

'1  hen,  boys,  itc. 


My  creed’s  not  the  Catholic’s — Purer 
Or  not,  he  should  still  have  his  due ; 

I  have  found  him  a  friend — ne’er  a  surer  ! 

Desire  it,  he’ll  prove  so  to  you  ! 

My  life  on  his  loyalty !  Try  him  ! 

When  his  faith  was  the  faith  of  your  fois,..^ 

In  the  charge  did  he  let  you  rush  by  him? 

Or  shrink  from  your  side  In  the  close  ? 

Then,  boys,  &c. 

Come — a  bumper  !  Fill  up  ! — to  the  brim  ! 

Though  already  we’ve  drunk  him  to-day— 
Here’s  the  King — Four-times- four,  boys,  for  him  ? 

Come  !  a  hearty — a  Royal — Huzza  ! 

To  the  Duke — and  the  Commoner  next, 

I.ong  together  and  strong  may  they  draw, 

While  they  stick  to  the  national  text — 

One  King  !  with  One  People — One  Law  ! 
Then,  boys,  &c.  * 


SONG. 

Oh!  could  we  away  where  the  cliff  and  the  cave 
IMight  yield  us  a  shelter,  and  grant  ns  a  grave  I 
The  gayest,  the  proudest,  would  find  on  my  brow 
No  shade  of  the  envy  which  darkens  it  now. 

Thy  bosom  my  pillow,  thy  heart  all  my  own, — 

Tlie  desert  my  kingdom,  the  mountain  my  throne ; 

Oh  !  there, — where  no  sail  ever  darken’d  the  sea, — 
How  blest, — without  one  hope,  save  heaven  and  thee ! 

There  morn  would  not  wake  me  to  gaze  upon  woe. 
When  round  me  came  wreathing  thy  soft  arm  of  snow  ; 

Th  ere  niglit  would  not  bid  me  mv  sorrows  re(;all, _ 

But  to  kiss  the  fond  tear  which  rewarde<l  them  all. 

Oh  !  pleasure’s  fleet  light,  .and  the  shadow  of  care, 

Would  mingle  no  twilight  for  happiness  there ; 

Together  our  calm  years  of  bliss  would  increase, _ 

Together  the  pulse  of  our  bosoms  would  cease  ! 

E.  O.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  Macfarlane,  who  is  already  favourably  known  to  the 
public  by  his  work  on  Turkey,  is  about  to  publish  a  tale,  entitled 
The  Armenians,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the  Bosphorus, 

The  first  volume  of  a  Treatise  on  Optics,  containing  the  theory  of 
unpolarised  light,  by  the  Rev,  Humphry  Lloyd,  is  announced. 

A  Transcript  from  a  curious  Manuscript,  discovered  under  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  Manor-house  at  Ablx)t’s  Leigh,  Somerset, 
to  be  called  the  Royal  Book,  or  Oracle  of  Dreams,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Thomas  Aird,  the  author  of  “  Religious  Characteristics,”  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  poem,  to  be  entitled  The  Captive  of  Fez. 
From  what  we  know  of  Mr  Aird’s  abilities,  we  are  inclined  to  augur 
highly  of  the  success  of  this  work.  Mr  Blackwood  is  to  be  the 
publisher. 

We  understand  that  Mr  John  Parker  Lawson  has  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  with  his  Life  of  Bishop  Horsley,  which  will  be  ready 
for  press  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,  which  we  noticed  some 
time  ago,  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Lady  Frances  Leveson 
Gower,  for  the  use  of  her  own  sons. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Paris,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  of  Buffon's  works,  in  18mo,  with  plates,  the  price  of 
which  is  about  sixpence  halfpenny  per  volume. 

Among  other  interesting  works  which  have  very  recently  issued 
from  the  press,  we  may  enumerate:  1st,  The  second  volume  of 
Caillie’s  Travels  to  the  long-sought  Timbuctoo. — 'id,  Temple’s  Tra¬ 
vels  in  that  attractive  portion  of  South  America,  Peru. — .Id,  Lloyd ’.s 
Northern  Sports,  descriptive  of  the  field  diversions  in  the  north  of 
Europe. —  Ith,  Captain  Moorsoin’s  J.ctters  from  Nova  Scoti.i,  con¬ 
taining  a  curious  and  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  that  colony, 
—And,  5th,  Mr  Dobell’s  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Siberia  and 
China,  of  which  latter  country  new  details  were  much  wanted.  In 
a  few  days  we  are  to  have  a  translation  of  M.  Bourrienne's  Memoirs 

*  This  song  has  been  arranged  with  symphonies  and  accompanU 
ment»i  and  will  be  publiihed  iinmcdiateiy. 
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of  Napoleon,  which  have  excited  to  great  a  sensation  in  the  French 
capital ;  and  a  poetical  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon#  Mrs  Nor¬ 
ton,  under  the  singular  title  of  **  The  Undying  One.” 

The  Early  Christians,  or  the  Aspect  and  Spirit  of  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  18mo,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

We  understand  that  many  of  the  Songs  In  the  Musical  Album  have 
been  published  separately.  Among  the  rest.  Queen  Mary’s  Song. 

ENcvcLOPiEDrA  Britannica.— Thc  first  Part  of  the  new  edition 
(the  seventh)  of  this  valuable  work  is  now  ready.  It  is  very  elegantly 
printed;  and,  both  from  its  cheapness  and  the  established  value  of 
its  contents,  is  well  entitled  to  the  most  extensive  circulation. 

Rudiments  of  Correct  Reading.— This  is  a  new  school-book, 
upon  a  simple  and  ingenious  plan,  by  Mr  Alexander  Adam,  teacher 
in  Edinburgh. 

.  Jambs  Sheridan  Knowles.— Our  readers  will  perceive  by  the 
advertisement,  that  Mr  Knowles  is  to  deliver  this  day  his  first 
Lecture  on  Dramatic  Literature.  We  confess  ourselves  anxious  that 
a  man  of  genius,  and  a  stranger  among  us,  should  meet  with  that  en¬ 
couragement  which  Edinburgh  knows  so  well  how  to  bestow  upon 
genius  wHen  properly  employed.  ^ 

N  E  w  M  iTfiir.— Mrs  Ormc,  of  whose  musical  talents  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  very  favourably,  has  just  published  another 
song,  entitled,  “  Mary  Jamieson,”  the  words  from  the  Edhiburgh 
Literary  Journal.  The  melo<ly  is  exceedingly  simple  and  expres¬ 
sive,  and  the  accompaniment  rich  and  full.— We  have  also  received 
this  week  three  songs  by  Mrs  Alexander  Kerr,  all  of  which  we  like 
much,  and  particularly  the  canzonet  entitled,  •*  This  is  the  Hour.” 
W’'e  are  glad  to  know  that  both  these  ladies  are  now  resident  in 
Edinburgh,  and  are  likely  to  lend  their  best  efforts  to  the  support  of 
musical  taste  among  us.  Mrs  Kerr  is  preparing  for  publication, 
a  volume  of  melodies,  of  which  both  the  music  and  words  will  be  her 
own. 

Mr  Yaniewicz’s  Concert.— Mr  Yaniewicz  is  to  give  his  annual 
Concert  on  Tuesday  next,  and  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  own 
talented  daughters,  the  Misses  Paton,  and  Mr  Boyle,  who  will,  upon 
this  occasion,  make  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh.  We  have 
heard  Mr  Boyle  sing  in  private,  and  can  answer  for  the  sweetness 
and  flexibility  of  his  voice,  and  also  for  the  chasteness  of  his  style, 
—what  we  fear  is,  that  it  may  want  power  for  a  large  assembly.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Concert  will  be  well  attended. 

Chit-(  hat  from  London.— Mrs  Charles'Kemble  gave  a  musical 
soiree  last  Sunday.  The  concluding  ^norccau  was  an  air  sung  by  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble,  in  a  manner  which  elicited  the  most  unbounded  ap-. 
plause  of  all  present.  Her  style  for  depth  and  purity  of  oxpres>ion 
was  pronounced  unrivalled,  and  the  quality  of  her  voice  was  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Malibr.an.  We  hope  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  did  not 
swallow  all  this.  Mr  Washington  Irving  was  of  the  party. — A  grand 
National  Cemetery  has  been  projected  in  London,  on  the  plan  of 
Pete  la  Chaise^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  by  a  joint-stock  company,  and  numerous  drawings  and  plans  have 
been  already  given  in.  The  whole  arrangements  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  projector,  Mr  Goodwin,  the  architect  of  several  well- 
known  public  buildings.— The  new  Library  at  thc  British  Museum, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rooms  in  Europe,  is  .lOO  feet 
long,  42  wide,  and  32  high.  It  contains  about  80,000  volumes,  in 
mahogany  cases,  and  is  open  gratis  to  the  public  three  days  in  the 
week. — Some  persons  having  begun  to  object  to  the  indecorum  of 
the  dancing  at  the  Opera-house,  Laporte,  the  manager,  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  maintains  that  nothing  could  be 

more  orderly,  moral,  and  decent  than  the  dances,” — On  the  whole, 
there  is  little  that  is  very  new  going  on  in  London  at  present 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ANTIQUARIANS. 

To  the  FaIHov  of  the  EJhihurgh  JAterarf/  Journal. 

Sin, — Thc  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  allowed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  this  city  to  be  entered  in  your 
valuable  columns,  calls  for  the  thanks  of  every  individual  compo¬ 
sing  it ;  and  thinking  that  any  thing  connected  with  the  Society  of 
French  Antiquarians  at  Paris  may  not  be  unacceptable,  I  beg  to 
state  the  follow  ing  circumstance  attending  the  reading  of  a  paper  in 
that  Society.  Every  paper,  either  from  abroad,  or  any  part  of 
France,  is  referred  to  a  committee,  on  the  rejiort  of  whom,  it  is 
either  allowed  to  be  read  or  not.  In  this  manner,  none  but  interesting 
papers  are  read  before  the  Society.  This  custom,  a  wholesome  one,  is 
necessary,  from  the  multiplicity  of  matters  laid  on  their  table  ;  and  I 
freely  confess,  that  it  is  with  some  degree  of  pride  I  mention  to  you  that 
the  paper  read  by  me  in  our  Society  here  last  Monday  se’nnight,  was 
sent  a  year  ago,  in  French,  to  the  SocL'te  des  Antiquaires  de  France, 
approved  of  by  their  committee,  and  read  before  them.  I  may  also 
mention,  in  reference  to  the  French  Antiquarian  Society,  that  no 
person  is  admitted  upon  the  simple  recommendation  of  members. 
The  candidate  must  first  give  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  aptitude 
in  the  labours  with  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  is  occupied, 
and  if  thought  a  fit  literary  character,  he  is  admitted.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  have  written  many  essays  before  they  had  this  honour.  I 


learned  these  facts  while  at  Paris  above  three  years  ago,  wh  T 
came  the  instrument  of  an  affiliation,  which  now  exists  betw  ”  * 
French  and  this  highly  respectable  Society,— I  am,  &c. 

8,  Nelson  Street. 


P.  S.  Information  connected  with  other  French  Literary  So  ' 
at  Paris,  will  at  times  be  transmitted  to  you,  provided  the 
may  not  be  thought  uninteresting.  ^ 


Theatrical  Gowl^j.— Kean  has  appeared  again  at  Drury  Lane  ‘ 
his  old  favourite  part  of  Richard  III.,  and  the  audience  made  u 
the  warmth  of  their  reception  for  their  former  ill  treatment  of  \\\^ 
If  the  Londoners  were  to  deprive  themselves  of  Kean,  we  should  like 
to  know  whom  they  could  find  to  supply  his  place  ?— On  Thursda 
last.  Miss  Kemble  played  Portia,  for  her  own  benefit,  to  her  father’^ 
Shylock*  The  house  was,  of  course,  a  bumper.— Drury  Lane  Theatre 
is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Price;  but  is  to  remain  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  committee  till  the  end  of  the  season,  when  it 
will  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  Laporte  and  Charles  Wright  are 
named  as  candidates ;  but  we  doubt  whether  either  is  fitted  for  the 
situation.  Wallack  is  still  stage-manager.— It  is  stated  that  Mrs  Sid- 
dons  went  lately  to  see  Miss  Kemble  play  Mrs  Beverley ^  and  that  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  “  I'he  Gamester”  performed— 
Braham  has  returned  to  town,  and  is  to  appear  at  Drury  Lane  shortly 
— Mathews  has  been  performing  at  Manchester  with  great  success.!.* 
Byron’s  **  Werner”  has  been  brought  out  by  Macready  at  Dublin 
and  has  been  favourably  received.— Vandenhoff  has  been  playing  at 
Glasgow. — Mrs  Henry  Siddons  has  appeared  since  our  last  in  “  The 
Rivals,”  “Wives  as  they  were,and  Maids  as  they  are,”  and  “The  Way 
to  Keep  Him.”  The  house,  upon  each  occasion,  has  been  filled  to 
overfowing.  To-night  she  performs  “  All  in  the  Wrong,”  and  lakes 
her  final  leave  of  us  on  Monday,  on  which  evening  she  will  deliver  a 
Farewell  Address,  written  expressly  for  her  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lis¬ 
ton  is  to  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  T.  P.  Cooke. 
Then  will  come  the  benefits ;  and  in  June  we  are  to  have  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble.  Miss  Jarman’s  engagement  terminates  on  thc  third  of 
April.  We  think  the  Manager  ought  to  liave  engaged  her  for  the 
whole  season,  because,  without  her,  we  have  no  prima  donna.  We 
shall  not,  however,  complain,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  not  allow 
her  logo  away  without  securing  her  return  at  no  very  distant  pcrio.1. 
Miss  Jarman  is  to  take  a  benefit  on  the  3d,  we  believe,  and  cerbiiniy 
the  exertions  she  has  made,  and  the  talent  she  has  displayed,  entitle 
her  to  expect  that  it  will  be  crowdedly  attended.  We  understand 
that  the  authoress  of  “Aloyse,”  in  consequence  of  Mrs  Siddons’s 
rc-appearance,  and  Miss  Jarman’s  speedy  departure,  has  thought  it 
best  that  the  production  of  her  new  piece!  should  be  delayed  till  the 
commencement  of  next  season.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr  Murray  has  obtained,  upon  liberal  terms,  the  patent  of  the 
Theatre-Royal,  and  that  Mrs  Siddons  having  retired  from  all  share 
in  the  concern,  he  is  now  the  sole  patentee.  We  are  informed  that 
it  is  Mr  Murray’s  intention  to  proceed  to  London  immediately  on 
the  close  of  the  present  season,  to  make  as  extensive  and  spirited  ar¬ 
rangements  as  iiossible  for  his  next  winter  campaign ;  and  among 
other  things,  to  engage  the  first  London  scene-painters  to  assist  in 
supplying  him  with  an  entire  new  stock  of  scenery. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Marcli  ^0 — 26. 


.Sat.  The  Rivals,  ^  Rosi/ia, 

Mon.  }yives  as  they  Were  and  Maids  as  they  Are,  and  Tht 
Devil's  Elixir. 

Tubs.  Guy  Mannering,  The  Sergeant's  Wife. 

Wed.  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  Rosina. 

Thurs.  Rob  Roy,  4-  the  Banditti  of  Rosemvald. 

Fri.  The  Point  of  Honour,  the  Scape^Goat,  The  Soyades. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  interesting  articles  still  stand  over  in  types. 

The  communication  from  Gainsborough  in  defence  of  Tate  anJ 
Brady’s  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  ingenious  and  sensible;  but  as 
does  not  refer  to  the  main  jioint  in  discussion,  which  is  the  propnetv 
of  making  any  alterations  on  the  Scottish  version,  we  are  afraid  w? 
shalljnot  be  able  to  make  room  for  it. 

**  Spring  hours  in  Pere  la  Chaise,”  which  we  have  read  with  p  a- 
sure,  shall  have  a  place  at  our  earliest  convenience. — “  Stephen  Hem 
ble  and  the  son  of  Neptune,”  shall  also  be  inserted.— beie'f 
there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report  alluded  to  by  ”  Harmnw 
cus;” — the  lady  he  mentions  has  been  in  bad  health,  but  has  no  1 
mediate  prospect  of  returning.  . 

“  An  Autumnal  Midnight  Vision  ”  in  our  next.— We 
vour  to  find  room  for  the  verses  on  The  Torwood  Oak.  — 
effusion  of  **yf.  P.  L.”  will  not  suit  us. 


J 

.  ./■ 
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advertT^ments, 

Connected  ivlth  TAterature,  Science^  and  the  Arts. 


dramatic  literature. 


Afll  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  to  intimate 

JM  Public  of  Edinburch,  that  he  is  this  day  to  commence 

•  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  a  Course  of  Lectures 
oil  Dramatic  Literature,  of  which  the  following  is  a  syllabus: 

LECTURE  L 

'Thk  Drama— Has  its  origin  in  the  imaginative  and  imitative  fa- 
liltics  of  man — Its  earliest  traces  found  in  a  rude  and  simple  state  of 
wietv— Origin  of  the  ancient  (Chorus — Origin  of  the  Action  or  Plot 
I-FirstStage^of  the  Drama— Thespis — Transition  to  the  second  Stage 
^Extracts  from  the  Chorus  of  the  Bacchac — Character  of  the  Chorus 
in  the  second  Stage — .Eschvlus  the  founder  of  this  Stage— of  the 
Theatre— Inventor  of  the  Masque— of  the  Cothurnus,  or  Buskin — 
The  Infiincy  of  the  Dramatic  Art  distinguished  by  an  ex.traordinary 
display  of  genius  in  the  instances  of  v^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  F:uripides 
—Poetry  not  the  testof  excellence  in  Dramatic  Composition — Homer 
ZruIcs  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers  founded  upon  the  imperfection 
of  the  Art — Unities  of  time  and  place  violated  by  the  ancient  drama¬ 
tists— Striking  violation  of  the  unity  of  time  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
^.schvlus— That  Tragedy  is  a  vindication  of  the  Shakspearian  Drama 
—Extent  to  which  the  latter  would  have  suffered  by  adhering  to  the 
L’nities  illustrated  by  the  Tragedy  of  “  Macbeth,”  Arc.  Arc. — Slavish 
deference  to  authority  not  confined  to  the  Drama — Cant  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ancient  Models — Its  pernicious  influence  upon  Education 
—Gross  neglect  of  the  living  tongue — Egregious  error  of  attempting 
toreculate  the  Drama  without  reference  to  its  end — Illusion  of  the 
1^’ovel— of  the  pictorial  Narrative— of  the  Drama — The  Coriolanusof 
the  late  John  Philip  Kemble— The  Chorus  of  the  Ancients  an  ah- 
surdity— Extracts  from  ^Eschylus — Shakspeare— Milton— Lord  Byron 
— Clytemnestra’s  description  of  the  signal  Fires  that  announce  the 
fall  of  Troy. 

LECTURE  II. 

Recapitulation  of  the  principal  positions  advanced  in  the  first  Lec¬ 
ture— The  (Edinns  Tyrannns  of  Sophocles  superior  in  dramatic  con¬ 
ception  to  the  Qldipus  Coloneus  of  the  same  Author — Poetry  and  the 
Drama  two  distinct  questions — “  Alanfred”  and  “  Bertram” — Lord 
Byron  possessed  of  some  of  the  highest  requisites  of  a  dramatist — 
—Pauses  of  his  failure — His  Sardanapaliis — Maturin’s  genius  essen¬ 
tially  dramatic— His  Bertram — True  grounds  upon  which  that  tra¬ 
gedy  is  objectionable — Its  moral  defended — The  dramatist  should  ex¬ 
cite  the  suspense  of  his  audience— Admirable  management  of  Shak¬ 
speare  in  this  respect,  with  reference  to  the  dth  and  .5th  acts  of 
”  Macbeth” — Similarity  between  the  plan  of  Shakspeare  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  that  of  Sophocles  in  the  fEdipus  Tyrannns — Plot  of  the 
latter  Tragedy — Its  noble  opening — Defective  management  of  the 
second  scene — Want  of  individuality  in  the  character  of  Tyresias — 
Mismanagement  of  the  scene  between  G^.dipus  and  Joeast.a — Gross 
improbability  in  conducting  the  action  with  respect  to  (Edipiis — 
With  respect  to  Jocasta— Subsequent  scenes  chargeable  with  similar 
defect— Catastrophe — VVhat  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Sopho¬ 
cles— Decided  superiority  of  Shakspeare  as  an  Artist,  illustrated  by” 
an  analysis  of  the  main  Plot  in  the  three  last  acts  of  Macbeth” — 
Incident  and  Situation — Ignorance  or  disingenuousness  of  the  mo- 
ilern  hvpercritic. 

LECTURE  III. 

Euiipides,  as  an  Artist,  infinitely  superior  to  Sophocles— His  re¬ 
semblance  to  Shakspeare — Masterly  delineation'of  character,  illustra¬ 
ted  in  the  Phmnieian  Virgins — Pathetic  address  of  Jocasta — His  sii- 
I'crior  rnanner  of  treating  the  characters  of  Electra  and  Orestes — His 
Iphisenia  in  Aulis — Its  subject  not  by  any  means  so  rich  as  that  of 
thelEdipus  Tyrannns,  but  far  more  powerfully  handled — The  Plot 
—Masterly  opening — Fine  trait  of  nature  in  the  character  of  Mene- 
laus — Skill  in  introducing  Iphigenia — In  managing  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  father — In  discovering  to  Clytemnestra  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Agamemnon — In  conducting  the  scene  between  Agamem¬ 
non,  Clytemnestra,  and  Iphigenia — Elo(iuent  exposDilation  of  Cly¬ 
temnestra— Pathetic  appeal  of  Iphigenia — Conduct  of  Iphigenia  vin- 
dicated-The  Catastrophe. 

LECTURE  IV. 

The  Stage  capable  of  being  made  a  velnele  for  highly  instructive 
and  rational  amusement — The  great  School  of  F^locution  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Demosthenes — Too  great  imporUince 
attached  to  the  action  of  the  Drama — Analysis  of  the  (juarrel  of 
^*^^1  C'.'tssius— Defective  action  of  Hamlet — Mr  Kean’s  reading 
or  the  scene  with  Ophelia — Dramatic  excellence  consists  in  the  sub¬ 
serviency  of  Poetry  to  the  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  and 
in  the  subserviency  of  these  to  the  incidents  and  situations  of  a  Iffay 
^Lharacter  of  Hamlet — Danger  of  the  dramatist’s  allowing  the  con- 
Kier^Uion  of  his  characters  to  be  superseded  by  the  ambition  of  show- 
n ft  off  himself — Anecdote  of  a  dramatist — Cant  of  a  certain  class  of 
odern  critics— Poetical  Language — Monosyllabic  Poetry' — Figure 
^uurial  of  Sir  John  Moore — Battle  of  Hohenlinden— Bruce’s  Ad- 
aiess  to  his  army— The  Field  of  Waterloo. 

(Contents  of  Lectures  V,  and  VI,  in  future  Advertisements,) 

transferable  for  the  Course,  admitting  a  Lady  and  Gentle- 
tiirp’  V,*  Ticket,  £1. — Double  I’icket,  for  a  single  Lec- 

•  tld. — Single  Ticket,  .Is.  fid.  To  be  had  at  Messrs  Co.v- 

Waterloo  Place;  Mr  Millhii,  Prince’s  Street; 
Pirmc  r,  Hotol.— And  at  Mf  KhowLRh’h,  Sword’s  Lod¬ 

gings.  5k  North  Hanover  Street. 

o’clock,  the  Lecture  to  commence  precisely  at 

lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday  the  Snth. 
dav  Et'ctures,  Wednesday,  .list,— Saturday,  April  .Id,— Mon- 

),  in,— and  Wednesday,  7th— till  the  Course  is  completed. 


i]yjR  JONES  respectfully  acquaints  tlie  Public, 

‘  that  the  success  he  has  met  with  in  the  Removal  of  STAM¬ 
MERING,  and  in  the  Cure  or  Amelioration  of  other  eases  of  De¬ 
fective  Utterance,  has  given  him  confidence  to  offer  his  services  to 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  such  Impediments  of  Speech. 
i  J  shall  not  fail,  when  opportunities  occur,  to  mention  this  cure, 
\and  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  the  gentle  and  rational  method  you 
'adopted  to  effect  If.”— Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Mr  J. 

»  19,  Queen  Street. 


MRS  ALEX.  KERR’S  SONGS  AND 
CANZONETS. 

IS  the  hour,”  5is  suiisr  witli  distill- 

guished  applause  at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Edinburgh,  by  Miss 
Fanny  Ay  ton,  composed  and  dedicated  to  Lady  M.  Shaw  Stewart,  by 

MK8  ALRX.  K  EUR. 

“  We  have  here  an  elegant  little  piece,  decidedly  superior  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  songs.” — Morning  Post. 

’  **  We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing  beautiful  stanzas.” — Edinburgh  Evening  Post. 

**  ‘  This  is  the  Hour’ enables  us  to  present  to  the  noi ice  of  our 
readers  another  Amateur  Composer,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
number  Mrs  Kerr  will  make,  sliould  she  persevere;  for  she  possc.sses 
both  talent  and  judgment.  The  Canzonet  now  l^cfore  us  is  simply 
elegant  and  expressive.” — Uarmonicon  for  January,  1S.30. 

•  “  A  very  agreeable  melody,  well  accompanied  ;  it  flows  smoothly, 

and  the  words  are,  both  as  relates  to  sense  and  accent,  correctly  set/ ’ 
— Ibid,  for  February. 

Also,  by  the  same  Lady,  published  this  day, 

“  THEY  ('.OME  AND  THEY  SINCJ,”  dedica- 

ted  to  the  Countess  of  Darnley. 

“  WHY  SITS  THAT  ANGUISH  on  tliy  BROW  ?” 

a  Canzonet,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Bligli. 

FOR  THE  GUITAR:— 

\  Boat  Glee,”  written  and  composed  by  Mr.s  Alex.  Kerr,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  G.  H.  Derwort. — “  Farewell  to  dear  England's  Sweet 
.Shore,’*  dedicated  to  Lady  Davy.—**  Oh !  how  can  1  forget  him  ?” 
— “  Blithe  with  pleasure,”— Oh  !  then  come  to  Me.” — ”  I’ll  love 
Thee  evermore.” 

Sold  by  Alexander  Rorbrt.son,  Musiescller  to  his  Majesty,  17, 
Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh;  and  by  Goi.’ldfng  and  U’Al.mai.nk  ; 
Chappell ;  and  Messrs  LEEandLsK,  London. 


Second  Edition,  price  2s. 

LAST  SONG 

OF 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

MTTH  PIANO  ACrOMPANI.MENTS, 

By  Mr  LINLEV. 

**  Attention  is  more  particularly  due  to  fhe  farewell  Song  of  Queen 
M.ary,  a  composition  highly  interesting,  not  only  in  a  historical  and 
national  point  of  view,  but  even  in  a  mere  musical  sense.  Its  beauti¬ 
ful  and  affecting  simplicity  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.” — yieuf 
Mouthltf  Magazine,  Dec.  1829. 

Perhaps  no  Song  has  been  published  for  many  yc.ars  p.ast  which 
has  equally  fixed  the  attention  of  the  musie.al  reviews  as  this.  It  is 
now  for  the  first  time  published  separately,  as  are  also  ilic  following, 

BY'  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  : 

“Oh  !  would  I  were  a  boy  again,”  Is.  Od. — “  Huzza  for  the  Higli- 
land  lads,”  2s. — “  Mary’s  Dream,”  Is.  fid. — **  Cowdenknows,”  (witti 
a  second  strain  by  Mr  Linley,)  Is.  6d.— “  My  love  will  come  again,” 
2s. — “My  boy,  Tammy,”  Is.  6d,—“  Merry  England,” — and  seven 
others. 

Some  of  these  arrangements  were  made  exp»'cssly  for  Miss  E.  Pa- 
TON,  and  have  scarcely  in  one  instance  ever  failed  to  be  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  encored. 

EDINBURGH  MU.SICAL  ALBUM. 

NEW  EDITION. 

With  Engraving  of  Miss  E.  Paton. 

Edited  by  Mr  LINLEY.  15g. 

“  We  must  sav,  that  Mr  Linley  has  improved  most  rapidly  and 
apparently  since  he  last  appeared  as  an  author.”— Lite* 
rary  Journal, 

“  We  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  of  this  elegant  work  in  terms 
of  com m en dat i on. ’ ’ — Specta tor, 

“  The  selection  is  commendable,  the  harmonic  arrangement  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  satisfactory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  original  pieces 
are  creditable  to  their  authors.” — New  Monthly  Magazine, 

“  We  feel  a  kind  of  pride  that  this  splendid  work  has  !>ecn  brought 
out  in  this  city.” — Observer,  &cc,  &c. 

The  PORTRAIT  separately,  5s.  Proofs,  7s.  Cd. 

J.  Lothia.v,  and  R.  PuaoiK,  Edinburgh!  Gol'i.dinu  and 
D’Almainr,  London. 


DAY  AND  MARTIN’S  BLACKING. 
^riilS  ino8timal)l(i  Composition,  with  half  tlio 

usual  labour,  produces  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully  equal 
to  the  highest  Japan  Varnish,  affords  peculiar  nourishment  to  the 
leather— will  not  soil  the  finest  linen — if  perfectly  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell— and  will  retain  iti  virtues  in  any  climate. 

.Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  97,  High  Holborn,  and  Retail 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Dottles,  Pots,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  Cd. 
Is.  and  Is.  fid.  each. 


V 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


'  On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published* 

8vo*  with  a  Map* 

jy^ARRATIVE  of  a  Tour  through  some  Parts  of 

the  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

By  JOHN  FULLER,  Esq. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


USEFUL  WORKS  FOR  CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLERS. 


Published  this  day, 

Price  6s 

THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI. 

CAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  cm. 

Also,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  EDINBURGH  NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOURNAL. 


A  TOUR  IN  GERMANY,  and  some  of  the 

.Southern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  1820,  1821, 
and  1822.  By  John  Ru.ssell,  Esq.  Two  volumes,  price  Ts.  neat¬ 
ly  done  up  in  cloth,  or  on  fine  paper,  10s. 


No.  XVL 

Edited  by  Professor  JAMESON, 


Adam  Black,  EdinburRh ;  Lovoman,  Rbes,  Orme,  BRnn-» 
and  GREK>r,  London  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  the  Booksellers.  " 


AIR  GALT’S  NEW  WORK. 


AN  AUTUMN  IN  ITALY,  being  a  Personal  N.ar- 
rative  of  a  Tour  in  the  Austrian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Sardinian  i 
States,  in  1827.  By  J.  D.  Sinclair,  Esq.  One  volume,  price  »7s.  6d.  i 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  or  fine  paper,  5s. 

III. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVp:  of  a  JOURNEY 

throueh  NORWAY,  part  of  SWEDEN,  and  the  ISLANDS  and 
STATES  of  DENMARK.  By  Derw’ent  Conway,  Author  of 

Solitary  Walks  through  many  Lands.”  One  volume,  price  3s.  6d. 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  or  on  fine  paper,  .^s. 

A  few  copies  of  these  two  Works  are  printed  on  royal  paper, 
price  6s. 

These  Works  also  form  part  of  CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY  ; 
and  each  volume  contains  as  much  matter  as  a  moderately  thick 
octavo. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Con.stablr  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place ; 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 


In  3  vols.  post  8vo, 

LAWRIE  TODD; 


OK,  THE 

.SETTLERS  IN  THE  WOODS, 

^  ,  By  JOHN  G  ALT,  Esq. 

Author  of  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  The  Ayrshire 

Legatees,”  &c. 

autobiographies  were  like  this  piece  of  admira- 
me  fiction  !  If  we  were  to  express  the  genuine  feelings  of  delinht 
and  admiration  with  which  we  have  peru.sed  this  work  of  Mr  cit 
we  should  be  thought  guilty  of  extravagance.  It  has  impressed  us 
with  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  it  would  be  with  hesita* 
tion  that  we  placed  any  other  poet  or  fiction  writer  above  him.”-. 
Spectator, 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London ;  and  sold  bv 
Bell  Bradkute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  12mo,  with  a  Map,  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall, 
6s.  bound  and  lettered. 


BURKE’S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE 

FOR  1S30. 


»rHE  HISTORY  of  FRANCE  and  NORMANDY, 

from  the  accession  of  Clovis  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

Printed  for  Whittaker,  Treacher,  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
London  ;  and  Waugh  6l  Innes,  Edinburgh. 


By  the  same  Author, 

The  HISTORICAL  MISCELLANY;  or  Illustra- 

tionsof  the  most  important  Periods  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History ; 
with  a  particular  accountof  the  British  Constitution  and  Commerce ; 
also  of  British  Connexion  and  Commerce  with  India.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map,  exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Divi- 1 
sions  of  the  World.  Price  Is.  6d.  bound  and  lettered. 


ALSO, 

An  EPITOME  of  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  ; 

with  Historical  Notices  of  the  most  important  Ancient  Nations. 
With  Nine  Maps,  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall.  5s.  bound. 


Third  Edition, 

Corrected  to  the  present  period. 

Inscribed  by  permission  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  in  one 
large  volume,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

RURKE’S  DKJTIONARY  of  tlie  PEERAGE 

and  BARONETAGE  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 
j  ‘'  We  notice  this  new  edition  of  Burke’s  Peerage  with  much  satis- 
I  faction,  on  account  of  the  great  and  real  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Work,  and  the  many  useful  additions  that  have 
suggested  themselves  to  the  diligent  compiler.” — Literary  Gazette, 

“  This  popular  Work  justly  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  History 
of  the  British  Nobility.  It  is  enriched  by  a  variety  of  personal  anec¬ 
dotes  never  before  published,  relative  to  many  illustrious  housi-s, 
in  addition  to  numerous  authentic  details  connected  with  their  li¬ 
neage,  and  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  noble  inheritors  of 
the  titles.  The  volume,  containing  900  pages  of  lettcr-pre.^s,  is 
moreover  illustrated  with  upwards  of  1500  heraldic  plates,  is  printed 
in  double  columns  with  so  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful  a  type, 
as  to  comprise  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  no  less  than  twelve  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes  !” — John  Bull. 

Printed  for  Henry  Colburn  and  Bichard  Bentley,  London; 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  C,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh ;  and  Joh.v 
CuAiMiNO,  Dublin. 


Now  published, 

'In  volumes,  18rao,  price  3s.  6d. 

And  12mo,  6s.  neatly  done  up  in  cloth,  and  lettered. 


A  UTOBIOGRAPHY  ;  a  Collection  of  the  most 

instructive  and  amusing  Lives  ever  published,  written  by  the 
parties  themselves.  With  original  Introductions  and  Sequels. 

Both  general  and  particular  Title  Pages  are  supplied,  so  that  any 
Life  may  be  obtained  complete,  separately  ;  a  Portrait  of  each  writer 
is  given,  whenever  a  sufficiently  authentic  likeness  can  be  procured. 

Besides  other  advantages,  this  Series  will  include  cheap  editions  of 
many  scarce  and  curious  works,  which  cannot  at  present  be  obtained 
without  considerable  trouble,  even  at  high  prices. 

Twenty-nine  volumes  are  already  published,  price  L.5,  is,  6d.  in 
boards.  A  fine  Library  Edition  in  12mo|is  also  printed,  at  6s.  a- 
volume,  or  L.8,  lls,  for  the  28  volumes. 

.  Vol.  1.  Colley  Ciblier. 

Vol.  2.  Hume,  Lilly,  Voltaire. 

Vols.  3  and  4.  Marmontcl. 

Vol.  5.  Robert  Drury. 

Vol.  6.  George  Whitefield.  James  Ferguson. 

Vol.  7.  Mary  Robertson.  Charlotte  Clarke. 

Vol.  8.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbiiry.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

VoU.  9  and  10.  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue. 

Vols.  11.  John  (^reichton.  William  Gifford.  Thos.  Ellewobd. 

Vol.  12.  Lewis  Holberg. 

Vol.  13.  James  Hardy  Vaux. 

Vols.  14  and  15,  Edward  Gibbon. 

Vols.  16  and  17.  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Vol.  18.  James  Lackington  (with  his  Confessions.) 

Vol.  19.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  : 

Vols.  20  and  21.  Margravine  of  Bareith, 

Vol.  22.  Bubb  Deddington. 

Vols.  23  and  24.  GoldooL 

Vols.  25.  26.  27.  and  28.  Vidoeq. 

Vol.  29.  Madame  du  Barri.  (To  be  completed  in  3  vols.) 

Printed  for  WhittaisKB*  Treacher*  &  Co.,  Ave-Maria-Lane* 
London, 


This  day  is  published, 

A  New  Edition,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  containing  2359  pages  of  close 

print. 

Price  56s.  cloth, 

A  GENERAL 

biographical  dictionary. 

By  JOHN  GORTON. 

The  Third  and  concluding  Part  of  the  Appendix  is  now  readj'. 

“  It  is  small  praise  to  say  this  Dictionary  supersedes  all  the  prior 
compilations  of  the  kind ;  but  we  have  consulted  a  multitude  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  accuracy,  versatility,  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  they  exhibit.  We  must  not  omit  to  remark  an  im¬ 
portant  recommendation  to  a  bulky  hook  of  reference — its  cheapness. 
Though  far  more  copious,  and  carried  uown  to  a  much  later  period^ 
we  believe  the  work  does  not  exceed  the  price  of  the  imperfect  re¬ 
pertories  of  biographies.” — Atlas. 

“  Mr  Gorton’s  publication  is  altogether  one  of  great  excellence, 
calculated  to  be  useful  to  a  large  number  of  students,  and 
extensive  popularity.  We  may  also  mention,  that  it  is  s^Dtneienny 


extensive  popularity.  We  may  also  mention,  that  it  is 
large  to  contain  every  thing  necessary,  but  not  too  extensive  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  study,  filling,  in  this  respect,  an  open  space 
the  fields  of  biographical  literature.” — Athenaeum.  . 

Printed  for  Whittaker,  Treacher,  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  La  i 
London;  and  Waugh  &  Innes,  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  .‘Saturday  Morning, 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  &:  Atkinson,  Glasgow  ;  W. 
jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.,  London;  . 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  throu^ 


the  United  Kingdom. 

P/ice  Crf. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  freely  postt 


Printed  by  Ballaktynk  &  Co,  Paul’s  Work,  Canongate. 


j! 


